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•^he  AMBASSADOR 

(Atlantic  Gity 


The  Management  of  The  AMBASSADOR 
deeply  appreciates  the  patronage  and  good¬ 
will  of  the  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

When  you  come  to  Atlantic  City  for  the 
1935  Convention  we  want  you  to  make  the 
Ambassador  your  home  and  use  all  of  these 
facilities  which  we  have  for  your  comfort  and 


convenience. 


ColoflMl 


ennis, 

ArLAHT/eC/rr 

For  complete  relaxation  and  a 
genuine  good  time  there  is  no 
place  like  the  Hotel  Dennis. 

Plan  to  spend  as  many  week-ends 
with  us  as  possible  during  the 
delightful  winter  season. 

The  bracing  sea  air  will  serve 
as  a  real  tonic. 

Ice  Skating  and  Championship 
Ice  Hockey  Games  at  the  Audi¬ 
torium  nearby 

Walter  J.  Buzby,  Inc. 


FROMCUEST  ROOMS 


The  Stacy -Trent  Hotel 

Trenton,  New  Ierset 
Trenton’*  Finest  Hotel 
and  home  of  distinguished  guests 


Feeing  Suet 
Part 

Delaware  Rivet, 
State  House  otJ 


Single  Rooms  With  Bath 
12.90,  $3.00  V  $4.00  Per  Day 
Double  Rooms  With  Bath 
$4.00,  $4.90,  $9.00  9  $6.00  Per  Day 

DINING  ROOM,  TAP  ROOM 
AND  COFFEE  SHOPPE 

NOW  A  Robert  B.  Neyer  Hotel 
Oeofge  L.  Grower,  Xanacer 


IS  YOUR 
INCOME 
PROTECTED 


TO  TEACHERS  in  search  of  a 
’  low-cost,  yet  all-inclusive  insur¬ 
ance,  which  will  protect  them  in 
the  event  of  sickness,  accident, 
quarantine,  or  death,  the  E.B.A. 
offers  its  time-tested,  time-proved 
plan. 

Membership  in  E.B.A.  provides 
weekly  benefits  for  ALL  diseases, 
ALL  accidents,  ALL  personal 
quarantine,  plus  special  benefits 
for  accidental  and  natural  death 
and  permanent  disabilities. 


This  protection  covers  both  the 
school  term  and  the  vacation  period, 
pays  for  the  first  week  of  disability, 
yet  costs  no  more  than  $28.00  a 
year,  plus  small  enrollment  fee  first 
year  only. 

We  urge  your  investigation  of  the 
E.B.A.  plan  .  .  .  TODAY.  Details 
will  be  sent  you  promptly  and  en¬ 
tirely  without  obligations.  A  mem¬ 
bership  in  this  Association  may  be 
the  means  of  keeping  you  out  of 
debt  in  1935. 


The  EDUCATORS  BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION 

Home  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  Lancaster,  Penna. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Thompton,  120  Auburn  StrMt,  PttarMn,  N.  J. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Toole,  1319  Alina  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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Announcing 

GRADES  SEVEN  AND  EIGHT 

of 

GROWTH  IN  ENGLISH 

Three-Book  and  Grade  Editions  for  Grades  3-8 


MABEL  E.  SIMPSON 
Director,  Elementary  Grade*  and 
Kindergarten*,  Rocheeter,  N.  Y. 

MARY  A.  ADAMS 
Principal,  The  Montebello  Demonitratlon 
School,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BURTON  P.  FOWLER 
Head  Matter,  The  Tower  Hill  School, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

CARLETON  A.  DOUGLASS 
Superintendent  of  School*,  Newark, 


A  Step  Forward  in  the  English  Field 


Definite 

Selective 


Social 

Functional 


Cumulative 

Graduated 


Co-ordinated 

Integrated 


NEWSON  &  COMPANY 


73  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


2500  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


fS  ch  ewin^ 

♦  The  regular,  mild  exercise  of  the  jaws 
brJed  by  chewing  gum  five  to  ten  minutes 
er  at  least  two  meals  a  day  appears  to  bring 
double  benefit.  This  is  the  benefit  of  increas- 
Qg  masticating  power  as  an  aid  to  better 
|iigestIon  while  promoting  greater  cleanliness 
t)f  the  mouth  so  important  to  mouth  health, 
bere  is  a  reason,  a  time  and  place  for  chew- 
jnggum. 

joUR  POINTS  TO  HILP  TIITH  LAST  A  LIPITIMI 
Ul  RIGHT  FOOD,  PIRSONAL  CARR,  DINTAL 
*RI  AND  PLiNTY  OP  CHEWING  IXiRCISR 


Forward  Looking  nunu&cturcn  caU 

upon  gnat  univcnitics  to  maka  impartial  in* 
vaatigatioo*  of  tfacir  products.  Raaulta  of  such 
rasa  arch  form  tba  Dasia  of  our  advartiaiag. 
What  you  read  over  our  signatura  about  chaw¬ 
ing  gum,  you  can  baliava. 

Tha  National  Association  of 
Chawing  Gum  Manufseturars. 


Just  Published 


Units  In 
World  History 

Development  of  Modern  Europe 

By  John  T.  Greenan 
and 

J.  Madison  Gathany 

Dei>artineiit  of  Social  Studies.  The  Hlsb  School, 
East  Oranse,  N.  J. 

McGRAW'HILL  SERIES  IN  SOCTAL  AND 

COMMERCIAL  STUDIES 

710  pages,  IY2  ^  illustrated,  $1.96 

The  materials  of  world  history  organized  into 
19  understandable  units,  so  as  to  leave  with 
the  pupil  a  permanent  appreciation  of  how 
present'day  institutions  developed  out  of  the 
past.  Definite  emphasis  is  given  to  the  great 
institutions,  movements  and  trends  in  his' 
tory;  each  vital  institution  or  movement  be* 
ing  treated  as  a  separate  unit.  The  social 
and  economic  phases  of  history  are  stressed, 
although  political  events  are  kept  in  proper 
balance.  The  unusually  comprehensive 
teaching  devices  and  activity  programs  make 
possible  the  effective  use  of  the  laboratory 
method  of  instruction  without  the  necessity 
of  a  separate  workbook. 

This  text  presents  histoiy  for  its  social  values 
— it  does  not  stress  history  for  history's 
sake. 

Other  Volumes  in  the  McGraw-Hill 
Series  in  Social  and  Commercial 
Studies  are: — 

Young  and  Wright's 

UNIFIED  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.  $1.75 

Wallis  and  Wallis's 

OUR  SOCIAL  WORLD 

An  Introduction  to  Social  Life  and  Social 

Problems,  $1.60 

Smith's 

ECONOMICS 

An  Introduction  to  Fundamental  Problems,  $1.60 

Dillavou  and  Greiner's 

BUSINESS  AND  LAW,  $1.40 

Greenan's 

AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  TODAY,  $0.80 

Write  for  farther  information 

McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO.,  Inc. 

S30  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  T. 


[WINSTON 


PHILADELPHIA!’' 


WINSTON  BLDG. 


GOING  to  the  N.  E.  A.?  The 


wn%J  o  atraid  01  the  big  bad — doglike  carniv- 
or  any  of  various  small  coleopterous  or  lepidcp 
terous  larvae  which  infest  granaries?  You'- 
right!  Little  Johnny  never  found  this  definim 
of  WOLF  in  The  Winston  Simplified  Di: 

TIONARY. 

IT  isn’t  John;  it  isn’t  William — the  most  com 
mon  name  of  men  and  boys  throughout  ti 
world  is  Mohammed. 

PRINCIPALS  of  smaller  high  schools  soith 
times  hesitate  to  introduce  a  commercial  cour- 
because  they  fear  it  may  be  expensive.  The  nr 
Winston  commercial  texts  (Introduction  t 
Business,  Bookkeeping  for  Immediate  Usi 
and  Typewriting  for  Immediate  Use)  enabi 
any  principal  to  offer  commercial  education  i 
minimum  cost.  These  books  stress  the  modtr 
socialized  type  of  course  and  adapt  commerce, 
education  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  practlcaSi 
all  students,  while  the  teacher’s  manuals  are  a 
explicit  that  any  high  school  teacher  can  $uc| 
cessfully  handle  these  subjects. 

AT  least  1,400,000,000  persons  or  70  percentd 
the  entire  world  today  still  wear  an  amulet  a 
some  other  emblem  or  charm  to  protect  that 
from  evil  spirits,  bad  luck,  or  sickness.  Prd 
erable  for  the  latter  is  Dr.  Copeland’s  Hoy 
Medical  Book  (#2.95).  “  It’s  a  comfort  to  ha» 
it  handy,”  one  Principal  wrote.  “  Within  a  wed 
we  used  it  in  two  emergencies,”  wrote  anotha 
595  pages.  Indexed  for  quick  reference. 

163S — founding  of  Boston  Latin  School,  fort 
runner  of  the  American  high  school. 

1935 — Winston  publications,  in  use  wherever  ti 
English  language  is  spoken  and  taught,  compni 
the  finest  list  in  fifty-one  years  of  publishing. 

The  JOHN  C. 


DALLAS 
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Charm''  an  unusual  quality  to  ascribe  to  a  school 
text  in  English! 


Tressler  and  Shelmadine’s 

JUNIOR  ENGLISH  IN  ACTION 

(Three  books  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX) 

teaches  children  to  write  and  to  speak  vivid,  forceful,  and  correct  English. 
It  does  not  labor  with  them — it  charms  them.  Read  Unit  8  of  Book  I 
and  see  if  you  do  not  perceive  in  it  the  authors’  ability  to  charm  pupils 
into  learning. 

•  •  • 

THE  JUNIOR  ENGLISH  IN  ACTION  PRACTICE  BOOKS 

To  make  doubly  sure  of  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  text.  Easy 
to  check — requiring  practically  no  copy  work.  Achievement  tests 
printed  separately. 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City 


Plan  now  to  spend  a 

Happy,  Beneficial  Summer 

through  study  at  Temple  University 

With  an  Ideal  combination  of  reoreatlonal  and  educational  facllN  '  ^ 

ties,  Philadelphia  and  Temple  University  offer  unequalled  oppor-  x  '£  -V|@b 

tunitlei  for  a  teacher’s  summer  vacation.  "  AfeiiaLAn  E 

Here  you  will  find  nationally  famous  historic  shrines  and  landmarks 
— numerous  amusements  of  all  types  and  summer  session  courses  ,^6 

that  present  the  finest  In  faculty  and  facilities.  Your  study  Is  so 
arranged  as  to  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  and  still  give  you  ample 

time  for  vacation  enjoyment.  -'•-.J'r  "•  ' 

Send  now  for  catalog  of  courses  and  complete  booklet  of  Informa-  ip  [ j  -.j 

tion  about  Temple  University  and  Philadelphia. 

Classes  open  July  I,  close  August  10 

ADDRESS  OFFICE  OF  THE  REGISTRAR,  DEPT.  J 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 


BROAD  STREET  AND  MONTGOMERY  AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


democracy  at  WORK-the  Story 

Of  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  Education 


By  Herbert  C.  Hunsakeb 
Dean,  Dana  College 
Newark 

OUR  democratic  institutions  can  be  main¬ 
tained  only  through  informed  and  in¬ 
telligent  public  opinion.  If  the  progress  we 
are  making  toward  economic  recovery  is  to 
bring  about  permanent  improvement  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  such  a  result  can  be 
accomplished  and  made  secure  only  through 
a  broadened  and  expanded  program  of  pub¬ 
lic  education.  If  we  as  a  people  are  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  changing  needs  of  society,  pub¬ 
lic  education,  broadly  conceived,  must  of 
necessity  be  extended  to  adults. 

This  conception  of  education  has  slowly 
but  surely  taken  form  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  Citizens’  State  Committee 
on  Education  as  a  result  of  their  experience 
in  working  to  support  constructive  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

First  Meeting 
December,  1933 


Approximately  30  representatives  of  state¬ 
wide  organizations  met  in  Newark  on 
December  5,  1933,  to  discuss  problems  of 
public  education  in  the  State.  We  were  im¬ 
pressed,  to  speak  for  the  group,  with  the 
necessity  for  organizing  the  friends  of  the 
public  schools  for  two  reasons:  first,  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  School  Survey  Commission  were 
*bout  to  be  made  public,  and  second,  we 
were  convinced  of  the  need  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  crisis  faced  by  the 
schools  of  the  State.  It  was  also  clear  to 
us  that  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Sur¬ 
rey  Commission  were  to  become  effective, 
the  only  way  to  accomplish  this  would  be 
by  seeing  to  it  that  the  report  was  widely 


The  Committee  Chairman  Describes 
the  Mobilization  of  the  Public  for 
the  Defense  of  Education. 

distributed  and  intelligently  discussed.  In 
other  words,  we  were  imbued  with  the  desire 
to  make  sure  that  this  survey  did  not  become 
just  another  report. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  meeting  a  tem¬ 
porary  committee  was  formed  and  inunedi- 
ately  beg^n  to  cooperate  with  the  School 
Survey  Commission  in  disseminating  its 
findings  and  recommendations.  During 
January,  February,  and  March  over  150 
gatherings  of  citizens  were  held  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  county  in  the  State.  Between 
75  and  100  thousand  people  were  thus  drawn 
into  the  discussion  of  the  Survey  Commis¬ 
sion’s  recommendations. 

While  this  was  going  on  a  number  of 
things  happened  which  demanded  immediate 
action  and  even  more  effective  organization. 
There  suddenly  appeared  on  the  political 
horizon  legislation  which  would  have  been 
both  vicious  and  destructive  in  its  effect  on 
the  public  schools. 

This  bill.  Senate  214,  proposed  to  limit 
school  as  well  as  municipal  budgets  to  75 
per  cent  of  what  had  been  expended  during 
the  year  1930-31.  This  would  have  necessi¬ 
tated  the  closing  of  many  schools  in  certain 
sections  of  the  State.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
in  face  of  this  emergency  the  Citizens’  State 
Committee,  which  had  been  organized  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  the  educational  crisis,  de¬ 
termined  to  arouse  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
to  preserve  and  protect  free  public  education. 
We  called  our  committee  into  action  imme¬ 
diately.  We  expanded  its  membership. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  other  interested 
groups,  we  were  able  to  obtain  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  on  Senate  214. 
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The  March 
On  Trenton 

Between  the  time  we  received  notice  of 
the  hearing  and  the  time  set  for  the  hearing 
three  days  elapsed.  During  this  time  we  at¬ 
tempted  to  reach  into  every  community  in 
the  State  in  an  effort  to  get  a  large  and 
representative  group  to  appear  at  the  hear¬ 
ing.  The  effectiveness  of  our  work  was 
demonstrated  when  the  hearing,  originally 
set  for  the  Assembly  Chambers,  had  to  be 
adjourned  to  the  War  Memorial  Building 
to  accommodate  the  nearly  4,000  people  who 
came  to  Trenton  from  every  part  of  New 
Jersey.  Most  of  them  were  the  friends  of 
public  education,  mothers  and  fathers,  cit¬ 
izens,  and  taxpayers,  who  came  from  every 
county  and  nearly  every  community  in  New 
Jersey,  determined  that  the  school  children 
of  this  State  should  not  bear  the  burden,  or 
at  least  more  than  their  just  share  of  the 
burden,  of  arbitrary  budget  slashing. 

Following  the  hearing  on  Senate  214,  we 
began  again  to  devote  our  energies  to  the 
chief  objectives  of  the  Citizens’  State  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education,  namely  to  see  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Governor’s  School 
Survey  Commission  were  enacted  into  law 
so  that  adequate  education  might  be  made 
available  to  every  child  in  New  Jersey.  As 
many  of  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Governor’s  School  Sur¬ 
vey  Commission  were  embodied  in  a  bill 
which  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  by 
Assemblyman  Platts  of  Essex  County.  This 
bill  was  known  as  Assembly  169.  Assembly 
169  proposed  to  repeal  the  state  school  tax 
on  real  property  and  to  substitute  therefor 
the  obligation  of  the  State  to  raise  funds 
from  sources  other  than  real  property.  It 
proposed  to  create  a  public  school  fund  that 
would  guarantee  greater  equality  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  to  the  children  in  each 
school  district. 

The  history  of  what  has  happened  to 
Assembly  169  is  now  reasonably  well  known. 


It  was  introduced  into  the  Assembly  on 
February  12,  1934.  Public  opinion,  in  tht 
form  of  letters,  telegrams,  editorials  in  the 
press,  public  mass  meetings  held  all  over 
the  State,  registered  the  whole-hearted  sup¬ 
port  of  the  citizens.  After  having  had  tl^ 
bill  in  its  possession  for  more  than  three 
months,  the  Assembly  passed  it,  with  the 
delegations  from  every  county  save  one  vot¬ 
ing  for  it  unanimously. 


B 


Stalled  in 

Senate  I 

The  history  of  Assembly  169  in  the  Senate 
during  the  legislative  session  this  past  year 
is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  was  done  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  this  State  in  regard 
to  establishing  their  schools  on  a  sound 
financial  basis. 

The  Citizens’  Committee,  anticipating  that 
Assembly  169  would  in  all  probability  fail 
to  be  passed  by  the  1934  Legislature,  began 
to  plan  ahead  for  the  1935  session  of  the 
Legislature.  A-169  with  slight  modifications 
has  been  re-drafted  in  anticipation  of  its  in¬ 
troduction  in  the  1935  Legislature.  At  the 
same  time,  through  the  cooperation  which 
has  been  extended  to  our  committee  by  the 
various  state-wide  organizations  identified 
with  it,  meetings  have  been  organized  in  all 
of  the  counties  of  the  State.  Lay  citizens  as 
well  as  educators  have  been  appearing  as 
g^est  speakers  at  these  meetings  to  tell  of 
the  financial  situation  of  the  schools. 

They  have  made  it  clear  that  the  plight 
of  the  schools  is  constantly  becoming  more 
desperate.  For  example,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  there  remained  outstanding 
and  uncollected  local  school  taxes  approxi¬ 
mating  6j4  million  dollars ;  of  the  18  million 
dollars  that  is  supposed  to  be  raised  from 
the  State  school  tax  on  real  estate,  there 
was  outstanding  8j4  million  dollars.  It  is 
quite  possible,  therefore,  that  in  the  face  of 
these  uncollected  and  uncollectible  taxes 
some  of  our  schools  may  be  forced  to  close 
(Continued  on  page  S6) 
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New  Jersey  Attacks  the  Rebuilding 
of  Its  School  Finance  Structure 

By  Paul  R.  Mobt 

Director  of  the  School  of  Education 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


Bills  now  before  the  New  Jersey  Legis¬ 
lature,  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
reports  of  the  School  Survey  Commission, 
will,  if  they  are  accepted  by  the  State,  take 
major  steps  along  two  lines  for  the  sound  - 
rebuilding  of  the  school  finance  structure  of 
the  State.  The  investigations  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  School  Survey  Commission  show 
that  New  Jersey,  in  spite  of  standing  high  in 
its  average  support  for  public  education,  has 
marked  inequalities  in  the  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion  for  educational  purposes.  In  addition, 
the  State  has  been  slow  to  transfer  a  fair 
part  of  the  support  for  government  as  a 
whole,  including  education,  from  the  prop¬ 
erty  taxpayer. 

The  Present  School 
Finance  Structure 

In  terms  of  the  standards  and  practices  of 
fifteen  years  ago  New  Jersey  would  stand 
rather  high  in  its  participation  in  school  sup¬ 
port.  New  Jersey  was  the  second  state  to 
take  steps  for  the  equalization  of  burden, 
following  the  lead  of  Massachusetts  seven 
years  after  that  state  took  the  initial  step  in 
1874.  When  examined  with  the  present-day 
understanding  of  this  problem,  however,  the 
S21 ,000,000  aid  granted  by  the  State  is 
'hown  to  be  only  in  a  very  small  degree  state 
lid.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  state  property 
tax  of  $18,000,000  for  example,  is  returned 
to  the  counties  from  which  it  comes.  Ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  the  remaining  $3,000,000 
is  distributed  to  counties  on  the  basis  of 
TOlth.  .Although  the  county  distribution 
brings  about  some  equalization,  this  large 


part  of  the  aid  has  much  the  same  effect  as 
county  support.  Less  than  $2,000,000  is 
available  for  equalization  purposes,  pre¬ 
sumably  at  the  command  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  The  methods  set  up  by  the 
State  Board  nearly  half  a  century  ago  be¬ 
came  so  stereotyped,  however,  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  a  decade  ago  to  break  into 
the  crystallized  and  rather  unsatisfactory 
system  by  means  of  legislative  action.  This 
action  resulted  in  the  freeing  of  less  than 
$200,000  for  more  adequate  equalization 
purposes.  Interestingly  enough,  this  amount 
was  taken  from  the  small  equalization  fund 
that  is  presumably  set  up  for  equalization 
purposes  rather  than  from  the  comparatively 
large  sum  which  is  redistributed  to  the 
counties  in  terms  of  wealth. 

The  investigations  of  the  Survey  Com¬ 
mission  revealed  no  rhyme  or  reason  to  the 
net  results  of  the  system  of  distributing  aid 
in  the  State.  The  Commission  therefore 
recommended  the  elimination  of  present 
aids,  other  than  certain  vocational  and  adult 
education  aids,  and  the  setting  up  of  an  en¬ 
tire  new  system  of  support,  using  the  same 
amount  of  money  but  drawing  this  money 
from  taxes  other  than  the  property  tax.  It 
included,  therefore,  the  repeal  of  the  present 
state  school  tax  which  normally  raises  about 
$18,000,000  out  of  the  $21,000,000  available 
from  the  State. 

State  Support 
Recommendations 

The  Commission  recommended  as  a  be- 


itor’s  Note:  Professor  Mort  was  Director  of  the  Staff  of  the  Governor's  School  Survey  Commission. 
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ginning  step  toward  a  defensible  minimum 
foundation  program  that  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  represented  by  the  average  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  most  poorly  supported  twenty 
per  cent  of  classrooms  in  the  State  should 
be  the  level  at  which  immediate  legislation 
should  be  aimed.  This  type  of  program  cost 
in  1930-31  $57  per  weighted  elementary 
pupil  and  $98  per  weighted  high  school  pupil. 
These  were  the  figures  used  in  the  bills  be¬ 
fore  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  at  the  time 
this  article  was  written.  Looking  forward 
to  the  expansion  of  this  program  from  the 


BETTER.  TEACHING  IS  DONE  WHERE 
MORE  IS  SPENT  FOR  EDUCATION 


isted  in  1930-31,  and  probably  a  considcrahhl 
higher  millage  on  present-day  values. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  recommetj(ie:| 
a  minimum  grant  of  $13  per  weighted  dt. 
mentary  pupil  and  $22  per  weighted  hjgi] 
school  pupil.  This  enables  the  abler  coo- 
munities  that  would  receive  no  aid  on  tU 
equalization  grants  at  the  present  level  tef 
receive  a  part  of  that  which  eventually  thp| 
would  be  entitled  to  receive.  The  raising  o; 
the  $18,000,000  from  taxes  other  than  tk 
property  tax  is  the  beginning  of  a  progme 
of  relief  for  property  which  eventualh 
should  amount  to  t 
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least  $55,000,000,  »■ 
cording  to  the  sunw 
report. 

The  recommenda¬ 
tion,  therefore,  will  r^ 
suit  in  a  partial  re¬ 
moval  of  the  burdens 
on  the  relatively  over 
burdened  p  r  o  p  e  rtylT® 

ta'v'nav#>r  in  all  /vifii.1  C 
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UNDERSTANDING  OF  PUPILS'  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS 

$57  level  up  to  a  de¬ 


taxpayer  in  all  coo- 
munities  in  the  State 
Since  the  evidenal* 
shows  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  tax,  which  sup-|;™° 
ports  local  initiative,!!'* 
relatively  o  v  e  r-b  ui- 
dened  throughout  the 
State,  it  obviously 
( Continued  on  page  iO) 
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fensible  level  over  a 
period  of  years,  the 
Commission  recom¬ 
mended  that  any  com¬ 
munity  should  have 
sufficient  aid  to  make 
possible  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  founda¬ 
tion  program  after 
taxing  itself  at  the 
rate  of  4.75  mills  on 
equalized  value.  This 
would  be  about  two 
and  a  half  mills  on 
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EDUCATION  AND  THE  CCC 
A  Challenge  to  New  Jersey  Teachers 

By  Harold  R.  Alpaugh 

Camp  Educational  Adviser,  Company  239,  Camp  3,  Butler 


“There  are  25  camps  in  New  Jersey.  These  all  can  use  help — pro¬ 
fessional  help.  Here  is  what  you  can  do.  Contact  the  Educational  Adviser 
of  the  camp  nearest  you,  and  offer  to  teach  a  class,  not  necessarily  the  one 
you  are  teaching;  every  day.  It  may  be  that  you  have  a  hobby  and  that 
you  can  teach  that.  In  fact,  almost  any  subject  that  you  can  think  of  will 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  camp  members.  Or  if  you  do  not  want  to 
teach,  it  may  be  that  you  can  arrange  for  the  use  of  some  of  the  school 
rooms  in  the  evening  for  a  class  in  typing,  or  some  of  the  manual  arts. 
The  whole  subject  is  so  big  that  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  many  and 
various  ways  in  which  any  member  of  the  teaching  profession  can  help.” 

Taken  from  the  accompanying  article. 


II 


0  the  average  citizen,  the  name  Civilian 
G)nservation  Corps  has  no  definite 
neaning  beyond  a  vague  idea  that  it  denotes 
1  fathering  of  young  men  to  do  some  form 
3f  forest  work,  at  some  intangible  site,  miles 
removed  from  civilization.  Nothing  could 
e  farther  from  the  truth  than  this  mistaken 
idea. 

These  camps  are  run  by  men  from  the 
|\rmy,  but  the  CCC  is  not  militaristic.  Regu- 
ations  stipulate  that  no  military  training 
)e  given.  The  manual  of  arms,  company 
iormations  and  drills  of  any  kind  are  un- 
tnown  to  the  members  of  this  company. 

Here,  in  our  own  state.  New  Jersey,  there 
re  25  camps,  peopled  by  over  5,000  men. 
Residents  and  citizens  of  our  own  home 
jwns  are  employed  in  these  camps.  I  use 
he  word  employed  advisedly  as,  without 
ioubt,  on  the  basis  of  dollars  and  cents, 
here  is  no  greater  amount  of  labor  given 
)er  day,  than  by  the  members  of  these  camps 
ior  the  dollar  they  get. 

To  give  the  reader  a  background  of  the 
Teat  work  that  is  being  and  has  been  done 
!Tthe  government  of  these  United  States  in 


establishing  the  CCC,  let  me  relate  briefly 
the  l)eginning  and  the  development  of  this 
project,  and  to  make  it  more  personal,  the 
development  in  one  camp  right  here  at  home. 

In  the  early  part  of  April,  1933,  there 
were  gathered  at  Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey, 
several  thousand  young  men,  some  from 
the  underprivileged  class,  some  from  good 
homes  of  the  middle  class,  a  number  with 
college  education,  BUT  no  jobs. 

This  one  lack  made  the  whole  group  kin. 
There  were  engineers,  architects,  truck  driv¬ 
ers,  clerks,  painters,  plumbers,  auto  mechan¬ 
ics,  school  teachers,  practically  every  line  of 
work  that  man  does,  represented  in  the 
group. 

They  were  gathered  from  all  the  cities 
and  towns  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
certified  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Admin¬ 
istration  in  their  home  town  as  needing  aid, 
and  with  dependents  needing  aid. 

United  By  “Earning”  Power 

The  ages  varied  from  18  to  25  years,  but 
earning  ability  was  the  same  with  them  all — 
$00.  Here  was  a  cross  section  of  the  youth 
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of  our  country.  What  had  we  to  offer 
them? 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1933,  the  first 
group  was  started  on  its  way  to  S-54,  as  the 
New  Jersey  State  Forestry  Department  pro¬ 
ject  was  designated.  This  project  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  watershed  of  the  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  Water  Commission. 

All  that  met  the  eye  of  these  “rookies” 
was  an  expanse  of  brush  covered  and  tree 
studded  acreage.  Here  it  was  necessarj’  to 
set  up  a  camp  for  206  men  and  their  of¬ 
ficers.  To  these  young  men  (who  in  many 
cases  had  hardly  ever  seen  a  tree  in  its  na¬ 
tive  habitat),  it  was  a  tremendous  and  awe 
inspiring  task.  But  be  it  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  youth  of  America,  they  did  the  job, 
and  today  there  stands  as  a  monument  to 
their  abilities  to  “take  it,”  the  finest  camp 
in  the  Second  Corps  Area,  Camp  No.  3, 
Company  239,  Butler,  New  Jersey. 

“All  work  and  no  play”  has  been  dinned 
into  our  ears  for  so  long  that  we  almost 
admit  the  truth  of  the  old  adage.  The  re¬ 
verse  also  may  be  true,  but  with  these  boys 
in  camp,  it  seemed  that  the  only  way  they 
could  play  was  to  generate  their  own  fun 
in  camp  or  travel  to  the  nearest  town  for 


enjoyment.  Here  the  Office  of  Educatioa, 
Department  of  Interior,  stepped  in  and  b 
conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of  War  am} 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  developed* 


Above:  An  M.A.  in  Math,  and  an  illiterate. 
Below:  A  study  in  types  in  the  author's  camp  at  Butler. 
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:,n  that  was  to  be  operated  in  each  camp 
roughout  the  United  States,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Education 
meach  State. 

In  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Wesley  A.  O’Leary 
jjpervised  the  preparations.  During  the 
Fill  and  Winter  of  1933-34,  the  members 
of  the  camp  had  been  doing  forestry  under 
4e  supervision  of  trained  foremen  and  in 
liiition  had.  in  their  other  moments,  helped 
make  a  permanent  winter  residence  in 
of  the  canvas  that  had  been  their  homes 
(ioring  the  Summer  and  early  Fall. 

A  Monetary  Yield 

All  this  work  was  of  a  constructive  na- 
we  that  is  of  definite  monetarv’  value  to  the 
people  of  the  City  of  Newark  and  its  en- 
limns  as  well  as  the  residents  of  Passaic 
Cwnty  and  parts  of  Morris  County. 

Tlie  standing  timber  has  been  thinned  to 
oable  the  whole  forest  to  strengthen,  miles 
of  road  have  been  built  for  ease  of  access 
» the  woods,  additional  miles  of  fire  trail 
or  lines  have  been  constructed  to  prevent 
ad  retard  forest  fires,  parks  have  been 
ifared  of  dead  and  dying  trees,  and  new 
la  trees  transplanted  from  sites  miles  re¬ 
moved  to  take  the  place  of  those  cut  down, 
aew  landscaping  of  old  sites  have  made  them 
more  beautiful  and  therefore  more  enjoyable 
mall  those  who  travel  our  highways. 

All  this  has  been  done  in  a  period  of 
eighteen  months,  along  with  the  cutting  of 
iousands  of  cords  of  wood  that  have  been 
teibuted  through  the  welfare  agencies  of 
it  City  of  Newark  to  the  deserving  and 
aedy  poor. 

Therefore  it  is  readily  understandable  that 
ife  work,  considered  a  theoretical  fancy  at 
^  inception,  has  proven  itself  as  a  self- 
Wding  university  for  the  youth  who  have 
¥  an  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of 
®  benefits. 

At  Butler,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Gwimanding  General  of  the  Second  Corps 
^ea.  an  educational  program  which  con- 
j'isted  of  the  three  R’s  was  started  in  Janu- 
ly,  1934.  This  was  limited  to  the  abilities 


of  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  c;unp  to 
obtain  a  teaching  force  among  the  enrollees, 
as  there  was  no  provision  for  the  use  of 
teachers  from  the  unemployed  rolls  or  from 
the  nearby  school  system. 

In  March,  1934,  the  first  appointments  of 
educational  advisers  to  the  camps  in  New 
Jersey  were  made.  These  were  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  O’Leary,  as  has  been 
noted  heretofore.  Some  seventeen  men  of 
varied  abilities  and  training  were  selected 
and  assigned  to  various  camps  by  the  then 
Corps  Area  Civilian  Educational  Adviser, 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Nelson. 

Making  A  “Curriculum” 

As  there  was  no  standard  to  go  by  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  curriculum,  it  was  put  up  to  each 
and  every  adviser  to  make  his  own,  keeping 
in  mind  that  he  was  to  try  to  give  every 
member  of  the  206  men  in  each  camp  every 
opportunity  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and,  too,  that  he  was  to  aid  in  giving 
vocational  guidance  to  each  man  that  he 
could. 

This  was  a  large  order,  but  challenged  so, 
the  advisers  went  at  it  and  while  teaching 
(or  advising)  learned  many  surprising 
things.  , 

One  of  the  many  the  writer  met  was  the 
fact  that  a  native  born  resident  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  could  have  lived  in  the  State 
until  the  age  of  25  and  NEVER  attended 
school.  The  secretary  of  one  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  disputed  this  fact,  but  it  is  never¬ 
theless  true.  The  man  in  question  signed  his 
name  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  within 
three  weeks  of  his  entrance  in  camp  through 
the  personal  efforts  of  the  adviser,  who  drew 
a  picture  of  the  man’s  name  and  had  him 
“draw”  the  picture  until  he  had  memorized  it. 

Another  man  has  never  been  to  school  and 
refuses  to  take  part  in  any  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  activities,  although  he  is  very  active  in 
doing  any  painting,  plastering,  masonry  or 
landscaping  that  will  improve  the  camp’s  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  can  sign  his  name  but  cannot 
read  or  write  any  other  words. 
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One  young  man  of  foreign  parentage,  who 
was  apparently  kept  at  home  before  going 
to  work  when  about  14,  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  nor  readily  understand  his  fellows 
when  they  speak  rapidly.  Slang  and  pro¬ 
fanity  he  gets  easily,  however. 

Over  55%  of  the  members  have  not  com¬ 
pleted  elementary  school,  25%  have  grad¬ 
uated  from  grammar  school,  five  per  cent 
have  attended  high  school  for  one  year,  seven 
I^er  cent  for  two  years,  three  per  cent  for 
three  years,  and  four  per  cent  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school.  Only  one  man  has 
attended  college,  and  he  for  but  one  year. 

Keeping  Out  of  the  Red 

With  this  educational  background,  along 
with  the  fact  that  all  the  educational  work 
must  be  done  on  a  voluntary  basis,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  the  adviser  had  to 
readapt  any  preconceived  notions  he  had  re¬ 
garding  education.  English  grammar  might 
have  to  be  dosed  out  under  the  guise  of  a 
debating  group,  or  perhaps  as  something  as 
“high-sounding”  as  “political  science.”  I 
fully  understand  the  dangers  of  this  classifi¬ 
cation  unless  properly  controlled.  I  had  to 


close  a  class  abruptly  one  night  so  that  tht 
discussion  would  not  get  into  the  “Red" 
class. 

Mathematics  (arithmetic)  had  to  be  taught 
via  “General  Science”  or  “Blue  Print  Read¬ 
ing.”  Business  English  was  developed  under 
the  stimulation  of  getting  a  job.  How  shall 
I  write  a  job-getting  letter?  You  would  be 
surprised  at  the  answers. 

An  example  of  this  fear  of  knowledge 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  true  incident 

The  adviser  suggested  that  the  member 
could  possibly  use  some  additional  infonna- 1 
tion  regarding  addition  when  going  out  into 
the  business  world.  (The  enrollee  had 
worked  for  an  iceman  previous  to  entering 
the  CCC  and  planned  to  go  into  a  local  ice 
service  with  his  brother  upon  leaving.) 

Adviser:  Don’t  you  think  that  a  little 
arithmetic  will  help  you  and  your  brother  in 
figuring  your  profits  and  losses? 

Enrollee:  Naw,  I  know  me  eddicatioo 
good. 

Adviser :  How  would  you  figure  how  to 
divide  a  cake  of  ice  to  give  you  a  profit  when 
selling  it  in  small  pieces? 

(Continued  on  page  Si) 
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NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOLS  CO  FORWARD 

A  State  Program  of  Character  Education 

By  Ebnest  a.  Habdixo 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Trenton 

“Can  our  advances  toward  perfection  in  the  private  and  domestic  virtues, 
and  in  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  and  kindness  toward  all  the  members  of  our 
households,  bear  comparison  with  the  improvements  in  our  dwellings,  our 
furniture  or  our  equipages?  In  fine,  have  the  mightier  and  swifter  agencies 
which  we  have  created  or  applied  in  the  material  world  any  parallel  in  new 
spiritual  instrumentalities.” — Horace  Mann. 


en 


A  T  the  time  Horace  Mann  expressed  the 
M  thoughts  contained  in  the  quotation 
above,  we  were  only  on  the  threshold  of 
the  industrial  revolution  and  the  age  of 
enormous  and  rapid  material  and  mechanical 
progress.  The  products  of  our  mechanical 
genius  were  only  beginning  to  set  in  motion 
imponderable  and  irrepressible  forces  which 
were  to  change  the  way  of  life  for  millions 
of  our  population.  During  the  period  from 
1866-1870,  the  U.  S.  Government  Patent 
Office  issued  60,000  patents.  During  a 
period  of  similar  length,  1926-1930,  this 
pitent  office  issued  220,000  patents.  The 
nature  as  well  as  the  number  of  these  in¬ 
genious  devices  profoundly  changed  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  living  in  America.  New  industries 
with  large  factories  built  in  the  cities  fur- 
tfwed  the  population  trend  from  the  rural 
areas  to  the  cities.  In  1820  only  2%  of  the 
papulation  of  the  United  States  lived  in 
tairns  of  8,000  or  more  inhabitants  while 
98%  of  the  population  lived  in  rural  areas. 
In  1870,  25%  of  the  nation’s  people  lived 
*  towns  of  8,000  or  more  inhabitants.  In 
1930  this  number  had  increased  to  50%. 

As  people  herd  more  closely  together  in 
alics,  the  rights  of  one  individual  come  into 
•ore  frequent  and  direct  conflict  with  the 
rights  of  others.  This  condition  is  further 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  universal  use  of 


the  automobile.  Its  use  by  practically  our 
whole  population  increases  the  scope  and 
number  of  contacts  which  one  individual  has 
with  the  other  members  of  society.  This  in¬ 
dicates  therefore  the  increasing  need,  as  a 
result  of  these  changes,  that  each  individual 
develop  a  sense  of  social  responsibility.  The 
automobile,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  the  products  of  our  mechanical  genius, 
becomes  a  “weapon  of  death”  in  the  hands 
of  him  who  has  not  developed  within  himself 
a  sense  of  social  responsibility. 

Home  Influence  Lessened 

Horace  Mann  saw  with  rather  prophetic 
vision  that  with  these  imminent  changes, 
there  would  be  increasing  need  for  schools 
to  develop  in  boys  and  girls  those  qualities 
which  make  for  constructive  citizenship  and 
worthy  membership  in  the  group. 

One  unfortunate  result  of  social  change 
has  been  the  weakening  of  the  influence  of 
the  home  because  of  the  complete  loss  or 
weakening  of  many  of  its  former  functions. 
Before  the  industrial  revolution  the  home 
was  the  center  of  the  vocational  activity  of 
the  family  group.  It  was  also  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  the  center  of  much  of  the  social  life  of 
the  family.  The  family  group  worked  and 
played  together  with  common  purposes  and 
considerable  unity  of  spirit  resulting  as  a 
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natural  outcome  of  cooperative  activity.  In 
the  various  occupational  activities,  much  op¬ 
portunity  was  presented  for  the  expression 
of  the  creative  urge. 

The  tyj)ical  home  of  today  presents  a  very 
different  picture.  The  members  of  the 
household  go  out  of  the  home  environment 
to  earn  a  living.  Most  of  the  social  life  is 
sought  elsewhere.  The  nature  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  found  in  such  situations  is  more  com¬ 
plex,  demanding  much  of  conformity  from 
the  individual  for  the  good  of  the  group,  and 
yet  also  requiring  in  the  educational  process 
provision  by  which  the  individual  may  de¬ 
velop  abilities  and  interests  leading  to  the 
creative  life. 

It  is  evident  that  as  these  changes  have 
been  taking  place,  the  role  of  the  American 
public  school  is  becoming  increasingly  sig¬ 
nificant  and  important.  The  nature  and 
quality  of  the  personality  and  character  of 
one  individual  affects  more  people  more 
often  than  during  the  period  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  The  schools  have 
a  responsibility  which  is  greater  than  ever 
before  to  adequately  prepare  children  to 
meet  the  social  demands  made  upon  them.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  also  an  obligation  of  the 
schools  to  provide  adequate  opportunity  for 
every  pupil  to  develop  in  personality  and 
character  as  fully  and  wholesomely  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  an  individual.  To  attain  these  ends 
it  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  view,  analyze 
and  evaluate  in  terms  of  their  effects  upon 
the  developing  child  all  of  the  stimuli  and 
influences  which  touch  the  child  both  during 
his  “in-school”  life  and  his  “out-of -school 
hours.” 

Therefore  in  any  state-department  stimu¬ 
lated  program  of  character  education,  a 
broad,  comprehensive  view  must  be  taken  of 
all  the  factors  and  situations  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  kind  and  quality  of 
human  beings  developed ;  upon  the  desirable 
development  of  whom  depends  the  security 
and  desirable  improvement  of  the  social 
order  itself. 


Two-Year  Program 

As  a  result  of  the  vision  of  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Elliott,  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  his 
keen  interest  in  character  education,  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  has  embarked  upon  a  two-year  character 
education  program.  This  developing  pro- 
gram  is  not  confined  to  one  department  but 
is  all  inclusive  in  its  scope,  in  that  all  di¬ 
visions  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  will  make  vital  contributions  to 
the  project. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  and  has 
been  at  work  for  two  and  a  half  months.  Its 
membership  was  chosen  from  both  secon¬ 
dary  and  elementary  schools.  This  commit¬ 
tee  represents  the  major  geographic  sections 
of  the  State  as  well  as  the  various  major 
types  of  school  positions.  Its  membership 
was  very  carefully  selected  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  with  the  result  that  a  very  capaWe 
group  has  been  assembled. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  deliberations 
of  this  committee  has  been  given  over  to 
preliminary  study  looking  towards  the 
formulation  of  a  group  of  basic  principles 
underlying  an  acceptable  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  sound  psychological  concepts  in¬ 
volved  in  character  development.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  that  these  philosophical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  principles  be  consistently  adhered  to 
and  applied  in  the  various  divisions  of  the 
committee’s  project. 

Specifically  the  committee  plans  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  several  bulletins.  One  of  these  bul¬ 
letins  will  contain  brief  but  challenging  re¬ 
views  of  a  number  of  selected  books  dealing 
with  the  character  emphasis  in  education. 
These  books  have  been  chosen  because,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  they  are  among 
the  most  stimulating  and  helpful  in  this  field. 
A  brief  presentation  of  the  plans  and  tenta¬ 
tive  points  of  view  of  the  committee  will  also 
be  contained  in  this  bulletin. 

A  number  of  case  studies,  both  group  and 
individual,  will  also  appear  in  the  initial  bul- 
( Continued  on  page  37) 
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Safeguarding  The  New  Jersey  Teachers' 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 

By  Ida  E.  Housman 
Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 


IN  1890,  three  teachers  happened  to  meet 
on  a  street  corner  in  Hoboken.  Mrs. 
Moore  said  to  Elizabeth  A.  Allen:  “I  have 
'been  talking  with  Miss  McCausland  about 
pensions.  Policemen  and  firemen  are  pen¬ 
sioned — why  not  public-school  teachers?”* 
The  “committee  of  three”  presented  the 
natter  to  the  governor,  who  seemed  to  be 
more  amused  than  impressed.  In  1893,  the 
Teachers’  Qub  of  Jersey  City  sent  five  dele¬ 
gates  to  a  Hoboken  meeting.  A  joint  com¬ 
mittee  was  organized  with  Miss  Allen  as 
secretary.  All  legislative  attempts  were 
intile.  Then,  in  1895,  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association  sponsored  the  cause 
of  pensions  for  New  Jersey  teachers.  The 
president,  S.  E.  Manness,  appointed  a  “New 
Jersey  State  Committee  on  Teachers’  Pen¬ 
nons.”  Miss  Allen,  the  secretary,  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  Lydia  K.  Ennis  of  Jersey  City. 
This  committee  formulated  a  plan  for  a 
state-wide  disability  retirement  system,  based 
on  the  prevailing  ideas  of  mutual  insurance. 
Its  work  culminated  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Teachers’  Retirement  Fund  Law  on  March 
11,  1896,  the  first  state-wide  disability  re¬ 
tirement  system  for  teachers  in  the  United 
States.** 

In  1908,  membership  in  the  fund  became 
obligatory  for  all  new  appointees.  Dissatis¬ 
faction  rose,  as  the  fund  was  tontine  in 
principle;  that  is,  the  contributions  of  those 
who  left  because  of  resignation,  dismissal, 
or  death  were  retained  in  the  fund.  The 
solvency  of  both  the  Teachers’  Retirement 
■und  and  the  35  Year  Half-Pay  Pension 


provided  by  the  State  were  questioned.  The 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  em¬ 
ployed  David  Parks  Fackler  in  1917  to 
make  a  complete  actuarial  investigation.  In 
the  same  year,  the  legislature  created  the 
Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  Commission. 
Ex-Senator  Arthur  N.  Pierson  was  the 
chairman.  Both  actuarial  investigations  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  liabilities  of  the  two  systems 
were  far  in  excess  of  their  present  and 
prospective  assets. 

Hearings  were  held  throughout  the  State. 
Assemblyman  Pierson  introduced  a  bill  em¬ 
bodying  the  recommendations  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  president  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  Alexander  J.  Glennie, 
worked  earnestly  for  its  passage.  On  April 
10,  1919,  Governor  Walter  E.  Edge  sig^ned 
the  bill,  which  is  Chapter  80,  Laws  of  1919 : 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
Law.  This  act  established  a  joint  contribu¬ 
tory  retirement  system ;  that  is,  teachers 
contribute  to  the  annuity  savings  fund,  and 
the  State  contributes  to  the  pension  fund. 

Enemy  No.  1,  Erroneous  Ideas 

Difficulties  in  securing  the  full  State’s 
appropriation  for  the  pension  fund  have 
been  caused  by  erroneous  ideas  as  to  its 
financial  basis  and  its  burdens.  The  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  is  founded 
on  the  actuarial  reserve  basis;  namely,  the 
actuary  computed  the  rates  of  contribution 
that  must  be  paid  by  the  teacher  and  the 
State,  so  that  through  compound  interest, 
sufficient  reserves  will  be  built  up  to  pay  re¬ 
tirement  allowances.  The  annuity  plus  the 


•Allen,  E.  A.  Teachers’  Pensions — The  Story  of  a  Women's  Campaign.  Review  of  Reviews,  Vol.  XV, 
June,  1897,  page  700. 

"Studensky,  Paul.  Teachers'  Pension  Systems  in  the  United  States.  1920,  page  17. 
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pension  makes  the  retirement  allowance. 
The  Pension  Survey*  revealed  that  out  of 
152  pension  plans  in  New  Jersey,  only  the 
two  actuarial  systems,  the  teachers’  and  the 
State  employees’,  are  on  a  sound  financial 
basis. 

The  State  assumed  two  financial  burdens 
which  increase  the  State’s  rate  of  contribu¬ 
tion  temporarily.  As  the  assets  of  the 
Teachers’  retirement  fund  were  soon  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  State  continues  to  pay  pensions 
to  those  who  retired  before  1919.  Also,  it 
assumed  the  liability  that  had  accrued  for 
service  rendered  before  1919,  by  those 
teachers  who  chose  to  join  the  new  fund. 
When  these  two  groups  of  teachers  pass 
away,  the  State  will  pay  a  “normal”  con¬ 
tribution  rate. 

Enemy  No.  2,  Unsound  Amendment 

Two  typies  of  amendments  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  :  first,  those  that  interpret  the  law  or 
strengthen  its  actuarial  basis;  second,  those 
that  increase  the  financial  load,  or  favor  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  favor  special  groups.  As  a 
safeguard,  no  amendment  or  related  law 
should  be  approved  before  obtaining  sound 
actuarial  and  legal  advice. 

Enemy  No.  3,  Difficulty  re  State’s 
Contributions 

The  difficulty  began  in  the  first  three  years 
of  the  operation  of  the  new  fund,  because 
the  amounts  certified  to  be  paid  by  the  State 
were  less  than  those  determined  by  the  actu¬ 
ary.  Trouble  ensued,  when  the  Board  of 
Trustees  certified  the  full  amount,  includ¬ 
ing  the  deficit,  for  payment  on  July  1,  1923. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  appropri¬ 
ation,  two  bills  were  introduced.  One  was 
a  dangerous  bill,  which  would  have  elimi¬ 
nated  the  actuarial  reserve  basis.  The  other 
bill  (Pierson  Bill)  retained  this  basis  by 
changing  the  date  of  the  first  actuarial  valu¬ 
ation.  Thus  the  amount  certified  was  re¬ 
duced  almost  one-half.  Again  in  1924,  the 


legislature  appropriated  about  one-half  of 
the  amount  certified  by  the  trustees. 

As  this  deficit  had  to  be  covered,  the  cer¬ 
tification  in  1925  was  very  large.  “To  aid 
the  State  in  meeting  this  payment,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  had  an 
actuarial  bill  prepared  which  preserved  the 
reserve  basis  but  amended  the  law  so  as  to 
provide  a  different  method  of  computing  the 
annual  appropriation  to  be  made  by  the  State 
to  the  pension  funds.  The  practical  effect 
was  to  build  the  pension  funds  by  a  more 
gradual  method  than  that  proposed  in  the 
original  act.”**  The  bill  was  sponsored  by 
Senator  Pierson,  who  was  assisted  by 
William  J.  Bickett,  president  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association.  Although  this  mea¬ 
sure  reduced  by  more  than  one-third  the 
amount  certified,  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  made  a  further  cut. 

The  climax  was  reached  in  1926.  Again 
the  Appropriations  Committee  reduced  the 
amount  certified  by  almost  one-half.  The 
State  Teachers’  Association  conducted  a 
memorable  campaign  for  the  full  appropria¬ 
tion.  Editorials  and  news  columns  urged 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  solvency  of 
the  pension  fund.  A  hearing  was  arranged 
in  the  State  House.  One  of  the  speakers, 
Ex-Senator  Alexander  Simpson,  emphasized 
the  mandatory  provision  in  the  act,  whidi 
states  that  the  comptroller  shall  pay  the  full 
amount  as  certified  by  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  on  the  first  day  of  July,  annually.  The 
anxiety  of  the  teachers  was  relieved  when  the 
full  amount  was  restored  to  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Bill.  Peace  reigned  for  six  years,  as 
the  State’s  contributions  were  paid  in  full, 
pursuant  to  Chapter  2,  Laws  of  1920. 

Enemy  No.  4,  “Borrowing” 

On  June  14, 1932,  a  bill  was  enacted  which 
permitted  the  State  Treasurer  to  deduct  or 
“borrow”  $4,121,566  from  the  money  to  be 
paid  the  pension  fund  on  July  1,  1932.  Only 
(Continued  on  page  iS) 


*  Report  No.  4.  N.  J.  Pension  Survey  Commission,  1932,  page  7. 

*♦  Housman,  I.  E.  A  Digest  and  An  Explanation  of  The  y{ew  Jersey  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  Law.  1927,  page  106 
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.  A  LUSTY  YOUNGSTER  AT  82 

The  History  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 

an 

By  Bernard  Forer,  Trenton 
to 


he  THE  growth  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
»te  *  Teachers’  Association  strikingly  paral- 
Kt  lek  the  general  advancement  of  education 
»rt  within  the  Garden  State.  It  is  no  matter  for 
he  wonder.  The  historian  can  see  how  indivis- 
by  My  the  welfare  of  the  schools  and  children 
by  has  become  part  of  the  ideals  and  philosophy 
ite  of  the  Association.  Written  in  plain  terms 
a-  into  the  Constitution  of  the  New  Jersey 
he  State  Teachers’  Association,  constantly  re- 
m-  membered  by  the  officers  of  the  Association, 
the  phrase,  “to  promote  the  educational  in- 
lin  terests  of  the  State,”  has  taken  on  real  sig- 
:he  nificance. 

“he  To  trace  the  evolution  of  the  Association 
a  one  must  go  back  more  than  a  century,  to  the 
ia-  tiine  when  illiteracy  was  a  problem  of  first 
;ed  magnitude.  Schooling  then  was  perfunctory, 
of  according  to  present  standards;  facilities 
;ed  were  poor ;  teachers  were  inadequately 
;rs,  trained.  Nevertheless,  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
ted  turn  had  its  champions.  Under  the  leader- 
ich  ship  of  such  men  as  Parker,  Whitehead,  and 
ull  Frelinghuysen,  conventions  were  held  for 
us-  “friends  of  education  in  New  Jersey.”  These 
'he  conventions  were  instrumental  in  enlarging 
the  the  number  of  schools,  forming  local  or- 
iri-  ganieations,  and  having  a  State  Superin- 
as  tendent  appointed. 

ull,  It  was  at  one  of  these  conventions,  in 
1853,  that  plans  were  made  for  the  organ- 
'  ization  of  a  State  teachers’  association.  A 
ich  was  held  in  New  Brunswick  that 

same  year ;  and  on  December  28,  1853,  the 
^  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 
came  into  being. 

^  ,  The  missionary  spirit  that  dominated  the 
I  first  members  of  the  Association  can  be 
'traced  in  the  life  of  the  first  President, 
j  Robert  Latimer  Cooke.  He  gave  up  law  for 


the  profession  of  teaching,  one  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  organization  has  told  us,  and 
“went  from  place  to  place,  pleading  for  bet¬ 
ter  educational  advantages  for  children  and 
youth.”  Teachers’  institutes  were  held  in 
Somerset  County  to  discuss  educational 
problems,  and  soon  they  were  being  estab¬ 
lished  in  many  sections  of  the  State. 

Early  meetings  of  the  State  Association 
served  to  contact  the  public  in  a  unique  man¬ 
ner.  Teachers  “boarded  out”  in  private 
homes  for  the  duration  of  the  conference. 
Since  the  annual  meeting  was  held  in  various 
towns  and  cities  through  the  years,  many 
thousands  of  laymen  met  educators  quite 
intimately. 

Until  1896,  the  year  in  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  incorporated  and  a  seal  ofTicially 
adopted,  teachers  had  been  without  either 
tenure  or  pension  rights.  An  annual  report 
of  three  decades  ago  paints  a  harrowing  pic¬ 
ture  :  “school  teachers  have  been  driven  to 
poverty,  to  death,  to  suicide,  to  the  insane 
asylum,  simply  because  they  were  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  tenure  of  office.” 

A  form  of  pension  was  achieved  before 
tenure.  Curiously  enough  this  progress  was 
visualized  as  early  as  1890  by  members  of 
the  Association.  The  full  story  of  the  fight 
for  this  recognition  of  teachers  is  told  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  (See  “Safeguarding  the 
New  Jersey  Teachers’  Pension  Fund,”  by 
Ida  E.  Housman.) 

Tenure  remained  a  dim  hope  for  manv 
years.  Resolutions  were  passed  at  annual 
meetings,  committees  were  appointed,  but 
headway  was  slow.  There  was  opposition 
not  only  from  legislators  but  even  from  some 
superintendents.  Finally,  in  1909,  the  State 
(Continued  on  page  S8) 


ACTIVITIES  FOR  LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 


Foiling  The  Loan  Shark 

UNION  County  teachers  are  among  the  latest  additions  to  the  approximately  one  hun¬ 
dred  teacher  credit  unions  now  functioning  in  the  United  States.  They  are  the  first  in 
New  Jersey,  but  are,  in  a  sense,  developments  of  the  teachers’  loan  funds  existing  in  Orange 
and  Middlese.x.  Newark  will  hold  its  organization  meeting  on  February  20. 

Interest  in  these  so-called  baby  banks  has  been  mounting  since  the  national  legislature 
passed  a  bill  last  June  setting  up  a  federal  government  section  to  aid  in  the  organization  oi 
credit  unions.  Their  membership  now  totals  half  a  million ;  their  assets  are  listed  at  65  to 
75  million  dollars.  It  is  in  response  to  a  demand  for  information  which  is  now  being  evi¬ 
denced  throughout  the  State  that  the  Review  publishes  a  description  of  the  credit  union 
and  its  advantages. 


The  credit  union  is  a  mutual  savings  and 
loan  association  that  collects  savings  from 
its  members  and  lends  funds  thus  gathered 
to  members  only.  It  yields  a  double  ad¬ 
vantage  to  its  members  as  loans  are  usually 
made  at  one  per  cent  per  month  on  unpaid 
balances,  and  a  “rebate”  is  received  in  the 
form  of  dividends.  Dividends  paid  are  con¬ 
sistently  above  interest  rates  allowed  by  the 
banks  on  savings  accounts. 

Commercial  loan  companies  have  been 
known  to  charge  anything  up  to  100  per  cent 
for  their  services  and  return  none  of  it  to  the 
teachers.  In  New  Jersey  the  charge  is  2^2 
per  cent  per  month  on  unpaid  balances. 

Credit  unions  are.  primarily,  savings  insti¬ 
tutions.  for  although  they  tide  the  teacher 
over  illnesses,  accidents,  the  summer,  and 
so  on,  they  do  this  without  impairing  the 
share  holdings  of  the  borrower.  An  actual 
withdrawal  of  savings  may  be  made,  subject 
to  notification  requirements  which  every 
board  of  directors  is  free  to  make,  but  this 
practice  is  discouraged.  (Do  not  forget 
that  dividend!) 

In  other  words,  members  in  a  credit  union 
may  have  their  savings  and  spend  them  too, 
through  borrowing. 

Every  credit  union  is  self-managed.  Each 
member  has  one  vote  regardless  of  share 
holdings  and  participates  in  the  election  of  a 


board  of  directors.  Local  boards  operate 
under  state  charter  and  are  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  state  banking  department 
Credit  unions  operating  on  a  county-wide,  or 
larger,  base,  follow  regulations  issued  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Actual  operation  is  simplicity  itself.  Shares 
are  usually  five  to  ten  dollars,  and  may  be 
paid  for  in  installments  as  low  as  50  cents 
In  most  associations  members  are  not  eligible 
for  loans  until  one  share  of  stock  has  been 
]iaid  for  in  full.  The  credit  unions  them¬ 
selves  usually  begin  to  make  loans  when 
they  have  accumulated  fifty  dollars. 

It  will  be  seen  that  any  local  teachers’ 
association  having  from  75  rpembers  up  may 
safely  include  the  formation  of  a  credit 
union  in  its  activities. 

It  was  from  such  a  modest  beginning  that 
the  Detroit  teachers’  credit  union,  for  in¬ 
stance,  amassed  $400,000  during  six  years  of 
operation.  Loans  made  in  the  same  period 
totalled  over  a  million  dollars.  Detroit  cut 
its  dividend  rate  to  six  per  cent  from  eight 
at  the  beginning  of  1932,  but  barring  similar 
reductions,  which  are  really  part  of  policy 
looking  toward  reducing  interest  charges, 
the  credit  unions  have  come  through  the  de¬ 
pression  without  mishap.  There  was  not 
one  forced  closure. 
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In  addition  to  the  liquidity  of  funds  which 
has  made  this  record  of  soundness  possible 
other  safeguards  in  operation  protect  the 
shareholder.  The  treasurer  is  bonded.  A 
monthly  audit  is  made.  Twenty  per  cent  of 
the  annual  earnings  are  set  aside  as  a  reserve 
against  possible  losses.  The  books  are  open 
for  inspection  at  any  time  by  the  state  bank¬ 
ing  department. 

Practices  vary  somewhat,  but  taking 
Philadelphia  as  representative  we  find  that 
the  maximum  loan  size  is  $200  and  that  they 
nm  for  one  to  twelve  months.  The  only  se¬ 
curity  demanded  is  a  judgment  note.  En¬ 
dorsers  are  not  required.  (Many  credit 
unions  asks  for  a  voluntary  assignment  of 
salary  and  endorsers.)  Repayments  are 
made  in  semi-monthly  installments  on  the 
first  schoolday  following  payday.  No  re- 
pavTnents  are  made  during  the  summer. 

For  those  interested  in  further  informa¬ 
tion  the  following  references  may  be  useful ; 

Credit  Union — A  Cooperative  Banking 
Book,  Bergengren,  Roy  Frederick. 

Cooperative  Banking — A  Credit  Union 
Book,  Bergengren,  Roy  Frederick. 


The  Schools  Go  On 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Hauptmann  trial 
at  the  Court  House  at  Flemington  has  been 
one  of  the  centers  of  news  for  the  world 
during  the  past  month,  the  office  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Hunt¬ 
erdon  County,  which  is  housed  in  the  107- 
year-old  Court  House,  reports  that  the  work 
of  administration  of  schools  has  been  going 
on  as  usual. 

Teachers,  members  of  boards  of  education 
and  others  having  business  appointments 
with  the  County  Superintendent  have  been 
admitted  without  difficulty  in  spite  of  the 
CTowds  which  have  clamored  for  admission 
to  the  Court  House.  Special  constables  and 
State  Police,  who  have  been  on  guard  at  the 
doors  day  and  night,  have  cooperated  so 
that  there  has  been  a  minimum  of  confusion 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  schools. 


Here  Are  Fifty  Dollars 
You  Can  Earn 

State  Teachers’  Magazines,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounces  its  second  annual  contest  among 
members  of  State  Teachers’  Associations  for 
articles  to  be  used  in  a  group  of  state  teach¬ 
ers’  magazines  during  the  school  year  1935- 
1936.  In  addition  to  the  honor  of  having  the 
article  used  in  a  number  of  state  magazines, 
the  winning  paper  in  each  division  listed  be¬ 
low  will  bring  its  author  a  check  for  $50. 

The  subjects  for  this  year  are :  ( 1 )  Teach¬ 
ers  and  taxation,  (2)  Teachers  and  their 
official  superiors,  (3)  Teachers  and  pro¬ 
fessional  control  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession,  (4)  Teachers  and  academic  free¬ 
dom,  (5)  Teachers  and  social  organizations, 

(6)  Teachers  and  teachers’  organizations, 

(7)  Teachers  as  consumers  and  investors, 

(8)  Teachers  and  social  planning. 

All  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association  are  eligible. 

RULES 

1.  No  article  should  exceed  1500  words  in 
length. 

2.  All  articles  should  be  typewritten,  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only,  and  double  spaced. 

3.  No  manuscripts  will  be  returned,  but  copies 
may  be  kept  and  non-winners  submitted 
elsewhere  after  the  winners  are  announced. 

4.  All  articles  must  be  mailed  before  mid¬ 
night,  April  30,  1935. 

5.  Do  not  write  your  name  on  the  manuscript 
as  all  identification  will  be  removed  before 
the  papers  are  given  to  the  judges. 

The  eight  winners  will  be  notified  on  or 
before  July  2nd. 


Quarter  Century  of  Newark  Museum 
Summarized  in  Publication 

Completion  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
service  by  the  Newark  Museum  has  been 
marked  by  the  publication  of  an  illustrated 
history  of  the  museum.  Reflecting  vividly  the 
development  of  the  various  exhibits,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  welcome  document  in  Newarkiana. 
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THEY  WELCOME  THE 


The  Governor 

Of  all  the  national  conventions  which  meet  in  Atlantic  City,  none  is 
more  welcome  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  than  the  Department  of  Superin' 
tendence  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Democracy  is  a  way  of  life  rather  than  a  form  of  government.  The 
ultimate  solution  of  the  problems  which  perplex  us  today  depends  upon 
the  educator  more  than  upon  the  legislator.  The  deliberations  of  your 
convention  are,  therefore,  matters  of  national  significance. 

In  this  year  of  jubilee  of  the  public  high  school,  I  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  New  Jersey  was  the  first  state  to  establish  a  system  of  public 
secondary  education  by  constitutional  mandate. 

In  the  name  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  I  am  glad  to  extend  greet' 
ings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

HAROLD  G.  HOFFMAN 


The  State  Commissioner  of  Education 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  privileged  to  join  with  the 
various  educational  organizations  of  New  Jersey  in  extending  a  welcome 
to  the  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  of  the  United  States,  who 
will  be  the  guests  of  our  State  during  the  last  week  in  February.  Your 
convention  always  makes  a  contribution  to  American  education.  New 
Jersey,  in  common  with  you,  has  faced  most  difficult  problems  during  the 
depression.  But  our  schools  have  been  maintained,  keen  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  the  program  of  education,  and  worthwhile  projects  looking 
to  the  improvement  of  instruction  and  the  revision  of  our  system  of  school 
support  have  been  under  way.  We  hope  that  you  will  visit  our  schoob 
and  that  we  may  have  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  you  with  what  is 
accomplished  in  them. 

For  us  your  presence  and  deliberations  mean  inspiration,  and  we  are 
cognizant  of  the  values  which  will  accrue  to  the  educational  system  of 
New  Jersey. 

DR.  CHARLES  H.  ELLIOTT. 


ap 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


♦ 


The  President 
of  the 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 


As  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association,  it  is  both 
a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  join  with  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  in  welcoming  to  New  Jersey  the 
educational  leaders  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  all  others  who  will 
be  in  attendance  at  the  Department  of  Superintendence  Convention  from 
February  23rd  to  28th. 

During  the  past  three  years,  our  Association  has  financed  a  state^wide 
survey  of  education  looking  to  a  better  and  more  equitable  system  of  State 
financial  support,  and  at  the  moment  is  endeavoring  to  secure  legislation 
which  will  legalize  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Survey  Commission. 
We  are  confident  that  very  shortly  we  shall  see  enacted  an  equalization'of' 
educational'opportunity  bill  which  will  establish  a  minimum  program  of 
education  in  every  district  of  the  State,  below  which  no  district  will  be 
permitted  to  operate,  and  further,  we  expect  to  see  the  tax  base  broadened 
so  that  there  will  be  a  fair  distribution  of  the  tax  load  required  to  support 
this  minimum  program.  To  date  the  Association  has  expended  approxi' 
mately  $40,000  toward  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends. 

I  believe  this  work  is  of  nation-wide  interest.  Other  states  are  engaged 
on  similar  programs,  and  we  are  anxious  to  exchange  views  and  experiences 
with  our  visitors  on  this  problem  of  state  support. 

We  have  had  our  problems  and  difficulties,  but  we  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  strong  tenure  law  in  force,  a  teachers’  pension  system 
that  is  solvent,  and  above  all  that  on  the  whole  teachers  are  working  under 
acceptable  conditions  and  surroundings. 

We  are  proud  that  we  are  to  be  hosts  to  this  great  Convention.  It 
will  mean  much  to  all  of  us.  We  are  in  need  of  the  advice  and  counsel 
which  are  sure  to  flow  from  the  foregathering  in  our  midst  of  those  from 
all  sections  of  our  land,  who  are  the  leaders  of  the  nation  in  educational 
thought  and  endeavor. 

We  sincerely  welcome  you  to  Atlantic  City,  and  we  hope  you  will 
visit  as  many  of  the  school  systems  of  the  State  as  you  can  while  in  the 
East  with  us. 

FRANK  G.  PICKELL, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Montclair. 
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EDITORIAL 


A  Quarter's  Worth 
Of  Government 

New  Jersey  government — state,  county,  and  municipal — is  costing 
less  than  $365,000,000  a  year*.  That  is  $1,000,000  a  day.  It  sounds  like 
too  much. 

BUT  there  are  4,000,000  people  in  New  Jersey. 

That  makes  the  cost  of  government  to  each  of  them — to  you,  to  every 
citizen  of  the  state — approximately  twenty'five  cents  a  day. 


Every  minute  of  the  day  somebody  dashes  into  the  cigar  store  on  the 
comer,  drops  a  quarter  on  the  counter,  and  shouts, 

“Hey,  Bill,  two  packs  of  cigarettes.” 

Bill  pockets  the  quarter  and  tosses  out  the  cigarettes. 

Nobody  ever  stops  at  the  City  Hall,  hands  out  two  bits,  and  says  to 
the  Tax  Collector: 

“Hey,  John,  give  me  my  day’s  supply  of  government.” 

But  if  you  did,  this  is  part  of  what  you  would  get. 

Police  protection  all  day  long,  wherever  you  happen  to  go. 

A  dozen  or  more  firemen  standing  by  all  day,  with  their  equipment, 
on  a  chance  that  your  house  will  catch  fire. 

A  modem  school  building  for  your  children,  lighted  and  heated,  with 
a  carefully  selected  teacher,  free  textbooks  and  supplies. 

Playgrounds  for  those  same  boys  and  girls,  parks  and  other  recrea' 
tional  facilities  for  you. 

Courts  of  law  in  which  you  can  have  your  disputes  settled. 

Good  roads — the  best  in  the  country — on  which  you  can  run  your  car. 

Three  men  on  a  tmck  to  collect  your  garbage,  a  sewage  system,  and 
protection  from  communicable  diseases. 

A  large  number  of  hospitals  and  homes  to  which  you  can  turn  in  the 
event  of  extreme  illness  or  poverty-stricken  age. 

An  elaborate  relief  organization,  should  you  find  yourself  absolutely 
“up  against  it.” 

All  these  things  you  get  for  the  same  quarter  that  buys  the  two  packs 
of  cigarettes. 

Every  citizen  of  New  Jersey  gets  them  for  the  same  price. 

Maybe  it  is  possible  to  get  them  cheaper.  Maybe  they  are  costing 
more  than  they  should.  But  until  that  is  proved,  let’s  not  kick  too  much. 
It  certainly  sounds  like  a  bargain. 

*  According  to  State  Service  Bureau,  Inc.  (Taxpayer’s  Share  of  the  Cost  of  Government  in  7^ew 
Jersey,  1932-33)  New  Jersey  government  cost  $363,740,578.23  in  1932-33.  Since  then  it  has 
decreased. 
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"One  and  Inseparable" 

The  Governor’s  School  Survey  Commission  made  three  important 
recommendations. 

They  were: 

(1)  Equalization  of  Educational  Opportunity 

(2)  A  Broader  Tax  Base  for  School  Support 

(3)  Tax  Relief  for  Real  Estate 

The  first  of  these  will  be  achieved  by  Senate  Bill  204  (last  year’s 
AT  69).  That  bill  changes  the  method  of  distributing  the  State  school 
fund  to  guarantee  every  child  an  education  costing  $57  a  year  as  a 
minimum. 

Governor  Hoffman’s  program  of  sales  and  income  taxes,  incorporated 
in  Assembly  Bills  294  and  296,  would  carry  out  the  second  of  these.  It 
is  definitely  planned  to  use  the  money  which  these  taxes  would  raise  to 
keep  the  State  school  pot  filled. 

The  third  survey  recommendation  would  be  met  by  the  repeal  of  the 
present  State  school  tax  of  2.75  mills.  Assembly  Bill  299  woiffd  do  this. 

While  each  of  these  recommendations  would  be  carried  out  by  a 
separate  bill  or  bills,  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  It  is  not  possible 
to  take  any  one  and  let  the  others  go.  No  two,  without  the  third,  would 
help  the  schools  solve  their  present  problems. 

When  the  doctor  orders  three  remedies,  it  is  unwise  to  take  one  and 
throw  the  others  out  of  the  window.  The  Survey  Commission  has  written 
three  prescriptions  for  the  fundamental  ills  of  our  schools.  We  must  take 
them  all  or  leave  them. 

To  leave  them  is  unthinkable. 


Our  Intentions 

This  issue  of  the  REVIEW  has  been  prepared  with  one  eye  on  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  in  Atlantic  City,  February  23'28.  It  is 
especially  planned  to  inform  our  guests  about  some  of  the  problems  of 
education  and  of  our  Association  in  New  Jersey  today,  and  to  call  their 
attention  to  some  of  the  features  in  New  Jersey  which  might  prove  of 
interest. 

The  Editorial  Board  believes,  however,  that  this  issue  also  contains 
material  which  every  teacher  in  the  State  will  find  valuable,  both  now  and 
in  the  future.  The  articles  on  the  Survey,  the  Pension  Fund  and  Tenure 
present  these  vital  topics  in  perspective.  They  bring  the  story  of  our 
achievements  up  to  date  and  should  serve  as  a  reference  point  for  future 
consideration  of  our  problems. 


SOME  FEATURES  IN  NEW 


Bringing  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers  Up  to  Date  at  Camden’s 
People’s  University 

Camden  parents  have  no  excuse  to  lag 
behind  their  high  school  sons  and  daughters, 
for  included  in  the  Camden  educational  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  People’s  University  offering  a 
popular  lecture  series  on  current  social 
problems,  two  courses  in  parent  education, 
one  for  the  homemaker  as  a  family  buyer, 
as  well  as  several  professional  courses  for 
teachers  and  leadership  training  for  P.T.A. 
workers. 

New  York  University  Collaborates 

Established  in  1933,  the  People’s  Univer¬ 
sity  was  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Cam¬ 
den  Board  of  Education  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  it  be  self-sustaining.  Charges  varj-^ 
from  nothing  to  five  dollars  for  the  lecture 
series.  The  superintendent  of  schools  has 
sole  jurisdiction.  Meetings  are  held  in  the 
new  City  Hall. 

The  substantial  nature  of  the  undertaking 
is  revealed  in  the  list  of  instructors,  which 
includes  members  of  the  faculty  of  New 
York  University,  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Government  specialists  and  so  on, 
and  in  the  fact  that  credit  towards  degrees 
is  granted  for  work  in  professional  courses. 

The  parent  education  work  is  planned  to 
cover  three  successive  years  of  two  terms 
each.  Included  are  the  home  in  relation  to 
child  psychology  and  problems,  domestic  re¬ 
lationships  and  recreation,  social  education 
and  character  development.  The  scope  and 
interest  in  the  popular  lecture  series  may 
be  found  in  the  list  of  speakers  which  in¬ 
cludes,  among  others,  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  Carl  A.  Marsden,  Johannes  Steel 
and  Norman  Thomas. 


Aiding  the  CCC  Camp  at 
Atlantic  City 
By  Harold  A.  Weideli 
Boys’  Vocational  School 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Civil 
Conservation  Corps  Camp  officials  of  Camp 
265  to  cooperate  in  the  instruction  of  the 
camp  enrollees,  the  Atlantic  City  Board  of 
Education,  through  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Arthur  S.  Chenoweth,  offered 
the  facilities  of  the  Atlantic  City  Evening 
Schools. 

A  complete  program  of  subjects  offered 
in  the  Evening  Schools  was  sent  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  adviser  of  the  camp.  Because  most 
of  the  prospective  students  had  previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  mechanical  trades,  they  chose 
courses  in  the  Vocational  Schools.  Then, 
too,  some  of  the  boys  in  the  camp  were 
formerly  students  in  the  vocational  school 
and  a  few  had  graduated. 

The  cooperation  between  the  C.  C.  C. 
Camp  and  the  Atlantic  City  Vocational 
Schools  has  been  most  successful. 

Former  graduates  who  are  unable  to  find 
employment  are  given  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  studies.  The  new  students  learn 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  the  trade  they  wish 
to  follow. 

The  instruction  received  and  the  associa¬ 
tions  formed  by  the  camp  students  in  the 
evening  vocational  schools  will  provide 
them  with  a  broader  social  and  industrial 
outlook,  so  that  they  may  return  to  their 
respective  communities  better  prepared  to 
take  their  places  as  self-supp>orting  citizens. 

Both  the  camp  directors  and  the  teachers 
of  these  boys  feel  that  their  efforts  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  whatever  trade  interests  them,  will 
pay  even  greater  dividends  as  economic  con¬ 
ditions  grow  better. 
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Driving,  a  Problem  of  Democracy 
At  Englewood 

Safety  has  been  included  as  one  of  the 
Problems  of  American  Democracy  at  the 
Dwight  Morrow  High  School  in  Englewood 
as  the  result  of  an  experiment  in  teaching 
automobile  driving  made  in  the  spring  of 
1934.  As  soon  as  possible,  says  John  F. 
Heiney,  social  science  instructor  and  director 
of  safety,  safety  on  the  street,  in  the  home 
and  at  sea  will  become  a  separate  course. 

The  soaring  accident  rate  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  percentage  of  young  drivers  was  the  mo¬ 
tivation  behind  a  safety  campaign  in  Bergen 
County  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Hi-Y  clubs 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Safety 
Council;  from  it  came  the  idea  of  offering 
1  course  in  safe  driving  to  Dwight  Morrow 
pupils. 

Mr.  Heiney  got  the  cooperation  of  the 
local  police  court  judge,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Motor  Vehicles,  a  doctor,  a  me¬ 
chanic,  an  insurance  man,  a  maintenance  ex¬ 
pert  and  others,  in  presenting  the  elements 
of  safe  driving.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
course  those  students  who  wished  to  take 
the  examination  for  a  driver’s  license  were 
put  through  their  paces  by  a  corps  of  in¬ 
spectors  from  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles. 

Before  the  test  the  class  had  met  once  a 
week  over  a  ten-week  period  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  experts  mentioned  above.  It  had  been 
experimental  in  nature  and  outside  the  reg¬ 
ular  school  schedule  but  so  successful  were 
ihe  adjustments  made  that  its  development 
«to  a  regular  course  covering  all  aspects  of 
4e  safety  problem  seems  likely. 

I  As  indicated,  certain  phases  of  it  have 
pen  adopted  into  Problems  of  Democracy 
^  year. 


Learning  to  Fly;  79  Students, 
Including  24  Girls,  Take  2- 
Year  Course  at  Teaneck 


By  Arthur  G.  Norwood 
Aviation  Instructor 


Seventy-nine  students,  24  of  them  girls, 
are  enrolled  in  the  aviation  courses  at  the 
Teaneck  High  School  and  it  is  the  writer’s 
belief  that  due  to  their  physical  and  mental 
training  and  broadened  outlook,  they  will 
prove  better  fitted  to  cope  with  life  than  the 
average  high  school  graduate.  All  who  have 
observed  this  class  in  action  are  impressed 
by  the  confident  bearing  and  mental  and 
muscular  coordination  developed  by  flight, 
as  well  as  the  pride  and  satisfaction  felt  by 
the  students  at  being  a  member  of  an  ex¬ 
clusive  “top  flight’’  group. 

Over  two  hundred  apply  for  the  thirty- 
five  places  in  the  beginners’  class  and  all 
members  of  the  aviation  courses  are  required 
to  maintain  their  previous  scholastic  stand¬ 
ing  in  general  school  work,  under  penalty  of 
being  dropped  from  the  course.  These  con¬ 
ditions  have  a  decided  effect  on  the  entire 
student  body.  The  air  courses  themselves 
are  run  along  military  lines. 

When  the  class  has  completed  the  year  of 
ground  school  work  each  member  is  required 
to  take  out  a  Federal  Student’s  Pilot  Permit 
and  all  flying  is  done  under  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce. 
Flight  training  is  done  in  a  two-place,  side 
by  side  monoplane,  licensed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  training  plane. 

The  flight  section  has  one  period  a  week 
in  the  laboratory  for  the  study  of  power 
plant  operation  and  theory,  and  applied 
meteorology. 
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Association  Backs 

Hoffman  Tax  Plan, 

Equalization  Bill 

“Full  support  of  the  program  enunci¬ 
ated  by  Governor  Hoffman  to  impose  a 
sales  tax  and  an  income  tax”  was  voted 
by  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  at  a 
meeting  on  February  2.  This  and  the 
Association  attitude  toward  other  bills 
under  consideration  by  the  1935  Legis¬ 
lature  were  announced  in  an  official  News 
Bulletin  a  few  days  later. 

Every  teacher  is  urged  to  read  care¬ 
fully  that  Bulletin,  which  should  have 
been  posted  in  every  school.  If  it  has  not 
been  posted  in  your  school,  ask  your  prin¬ 
cipal  to  let  you  see  a  copy. 

The  Association  is  also  on  record  as 
“strongly  and  unanimously”  approving 
Senate  Bill  204,  which  this  year  takes  the 
place  of  Assembly  Bill  169.  Senate  204 
proposes  a  state  guaranteed  minimum 
foundation  program  of  education  for 
every  pupil  on  the  $57  level.  It  is  based 
on  the  equalization  plan  set  up  by  the 
Governor’s  School  Survey  Commission. 

The  Association’s  support  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  sales  and  income  tax  proposals 
are  based  upon  the  need  of  new  tax 
sources  to  broaden  the  tax  base  for  state 
school  support,  and  to  provide  the  needed 
relief  for  real  estate. 

The  Legislative  Committee  also  went 
on  record  concerning  several  other  pieces 
of  legislation,  notably  the  following: 

SENATE  31 — (to  make  clear  that  teachers 
employed  for  three  consecutive  years  have 
tenure  of  office  protection.)  APPROVED. 

SENATE  200 — (establishes  maximum  tax 
rate  of  25  mills  on  real  and  personal  property 
effective  gradually  over  five-year  period;  pro¬ 
vides  such  added  tax  as  is  necessary  for  debt 
service  outside  25-mill  limit.)  OPPOSED. 

SENATE  205  and  SENATE  206— (com¬ 
panion  bills  to  Senate  204.)  APPROVED. 

SENATE  235 — (makes  district  clerks,  sec¬ 
retaries  and  business  managers  of  Board  of 
Education  eligible  to  membership  in  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund.)  OPPOSED. 


ASSEMBLY  26 — (to  provide  for  deductiou 
in  state  salaries  beginning  January  1,  1935 
until  June  30,  1936;  graduates  from  1%  gg 
$1,200  to  10%  on  salaries  in  excess  of  $4,50(1) 
OPPOSED. 

ASSEMBLY  58 — (to  prescribe  an  oath  ol 
allegiance  to  be  taken  by  professors,  instructon 
and  teachers  in  public  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  State.)  VEHEMENTLY 
OPPOSED. 

ASSEMBLY  63 — (to  prohibit  any  persoB 
holding  an  office  or  position  in  the  service  0! 
the  State,  county,  municipalities  or  school  dis¬ 
trict  receiving  more  than  $3,000  from  holding 
any  other  office  or  position  for  which  com¬ 
pensation  is  paid.)  VIGOROUSLY  OP¬ 
POSED. 

ASSEMBLY  74 — (to  insure  priority  to 
supervising  principals,  principals,  and  teachen 
under  tenure  of  office  who  for  reasons  ci 
economy  are  dismissed.)  APPROVED. 

ASSEMBLY  138 — (to  restrict  public  schod 
bands  and  orchestras  to  school  activities.) 
APPROVED. 

Committee  Of  Fifteen  Meets 

The  “Committee  of  15,”  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Pickell  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Atlantic  City  convention,  met  in  Trenton 
on  January  22  with  representatives  of 
county  groups. 

Appointed  to  “study  the  advisability  of 
changing  our  present  method  of  electii^ 
members  of  the  nominating  committee  to 
a  representative  delegation  system,”  the 
committee  heard  the  opinions  of  the 
county  representatives  on  the  matters  it 
will  consider. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are :  Win- 
ton  J.  White,  Chairman,  Englewood;  Dr. 
Leon  N.  Neulen,  Camden;  C.  E.  A.  Walton. 
Little  Falls ;  Ella  J.  Hamilton,  Atlantic 
City;  Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams,  Vineland: 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  Elizabeth ;  Austin  H. 
Updyke,  Jersey  City;  Solomon  C.  Strong. 
West  Orange ;  Mildred  V.  Hardester,  Salem: 
Juliet  M.  Roche,  Jersey  City;  Dr.  Mary  E, 
Roberts,  Moorestown;  Sarah  O.  Whitlock 
New  Brunswick;  B.  Woodhull  Davis 
Princeton;  Harry  A.  Wann,  Madison;  Johr 
T.  Milligan,  South  River. 
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You  and  Machines 
William  F.  Ogburn,  Ph.D. 
American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  744  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Price  15  cents. 

Professor  Ogburn  pre¬ 
sents  with  revealing  sim¬ 
plicity  the  changes  which 
the  machine  has  wrought  in 
the  day  by  day  living  of  the 
ordinary  person.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  candid  but  no  axe 
is  ground. 


One  of  Many  Illuttratlong- — (Courtesy  American  Council  on  Education) 


Drawing  upon  well-known  tales,  Aladdin’s 
lamp  for  instance,  he  reveals  the  realities  of 
the  machine  to  be  far  and  away  more 
startling  than  the  wonders  of  ancient  myths. 
On  the  other  hand  is  the  monotonous 
drudgery  of,  let  us  say,  continuously  repeat¬ 
ing  one  of  the  224  operations  involved  in 
making  a  suit  of  clothes  in  a  factory. 

Turning  to  the  consequences  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  machinery.  Dr.  Ogburn  takes  up 
the  problem  of  the  labor  displaced  by  new 
inventions  and  shows  that  in  the  long  run 
the  increased  production  wdll  absorb  the 
ousted  workers.  For  the  period  between 
the  short  and  the  long  run,  unemployment 
insurance  is  suggested. 


The  problem  of  the  home,  living  in  cities, 
the  spread  of  crime  and  so  on  are,  in  Dr. 
Ogburn’s  view,  the  consequences  of  the 
machine  age  and  he  hints  at  new  problems 
bound  to  come.  Institutions  always  lag,  he 
says.  And  then,  pleasantly: 

“We  can’t  bring  back  the  Good  Old  Days, 
no  matter  how  much  the  old  men  want  them 
...  If  they  want  to  stop  change  they  will 
have  to  break  up  the  machines,  or,  better 
still,  poison  all  inventors.” 

Non-academic  critics  have  scored  the  lack 
of  a  “way  out,”  yet  almost  any  solution  the 
reader  likes  can  be  supported  from  the  text. 
Therein  lies  its  virtue  for  this  reviewer. 

A.  F. 


Printing  Teachers  Are  Urged 
to  Report  to  State  Chairman 
on  Printing  Week  Activities 


Teachers  of  printing  throughout  the  State 
have  been  urged  by  Ralph  A.  Loomis,  Jersey 
Gty,  State  Chairman  in  charge  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  for  Printing  Teachers’  Education 
[  Week,  to  report  on  their  programs  so  that 
I  they  may  be  presented  to  the  annual  Print- 
Teachers’  Conference. 


A  summary  of  activities  throughout  the 
country  will  be  heard  at  the  gathering,  this 
year  in  Boston,  and  Mr.  Loomis  is  anxious 
that  those  who  were  unable  to  prepare  their 
programs  on  the  short  notice  given  before 
the  intended  date  (Benjamin  Franklin’s 
birthday,  January  17),  go  ahead  with  their 
celebrations  during  the  spring  months. 

With  this  grant  of  grace  there  is  no  reason 
for  New  Jersey  printing  teachers  not  play¬ 
ing  a  prominent  part  at  the  annual  meeting. 
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New  Heads  of  Local  and 
County  Teachers 
Associations 


Bergen  County 

Bergen  County  Schoolmen’s  Club 
C.  C.  Hitchcock 

Englewood  Teachers’  Association 

George  W.  Paulsen 

Fairview  Teachers’  Association 

Miss  Mildred  Fitzgerald 

Fort  Lee  Teachers’  Association 

Lewis  F.  Cole 

Burlington  County 

Burlington  County  Teachers’  Association 
William  E.  Haines 

Camden  County 

Pensauken  Township  Teachers’  Association 
William  R.  Stover 

Cumberland  County 

Cumberland  County  Principals’  Association 
Gordon  C.  Boardman 

Essex  County 

Caldwell  Teachers’  Association 
Louis  C.  Butler 

East  Orange  High  School  Teachers’ 
Association 

Miss  Katharine  C.  Burrill 

Newark  Art  Teachers’  Association 

Miss  Esther  Martin 

Newark  Grade  Teachers’  Organization 

Miss  Gertrude  A.  NeuflFer 

Newark  Schoolwomen’s  Club 

Miss  Eleanor  Bloomfield 

Gloucester  County 

Gloucester  County  Supervising  Principals 
and  Principals  Association 
Miss  Marian  Beck 

Hudson  County 

Hoboken  Teachers’  Mutual  Aid  Association 
Miss  Frances  Heath 
Jersey  City  Teachers’  Association 
George  O’Brien 

Mercer  County 

Mercer  County  Teachers’  Association 
John  E.  Dugan 


Middlesex  County 

Middlesex  County  Teachers’  Association 
James  F.  Tustin 


Monmouth  County 


Monmouth  County  Supervisors’  Round 
Table 

Onsville  J.  Moulton 


Long  Branch  Teachers’  Association 
Romayne  T.  Uhler 
Red  Bank  Teachers’  Association 
Miss  Marion  Galbreath 

Morris  County 

Morris  County  Principals’  Association 

John  B.  Shambaugh 

Morris  County  Teachers’  Association 

Victor  D.  Woodruff 

Morristown  Teachers’  Association 

Lloyd  H.  Jacobs 

Ocean  County 

Ocean  County  Teachers’  Association 
Mrs.  Marie  Pomeroy 

Passaic  County 

Paterson  High  School  Teachers’  Associatio* 
Fred  Wilson  Hubbard 

Somerset  County 

Somerset  County  Principals’  Association 
Miss  Georgiene  Dismant 

Union  County 

Elizabeth  Principals’  Association 

Miss  Florence  Mason 

Elizabeth  Teachers’  Association 

Miss  Mary  Hopkins 

Hillside  Schoolmen’s  Club 

Melvin  J.  Melanson 

Plainfield  Teachers’  Association 

Arthur  F.  Hopper 

Roselle  Park  Teachers’  Association 

Richard  B.  Vastine 

Roselle  Teachers’  Association 

J.  Brenton  Stearns 

Springfield  Teachers’  Association 

Benjamin  F.  Newswanger 

Summit  Teachers’  Association 

Roland  Betz 

Warren  County 

Warren  County  Principals’  Association 
S.  M.  Tressler 
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The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 

Champions  Indefinite  Teacher  Tenure 

By  Cecil  Winfield  Scott 

Principal,  Westwood  Senior  High  School,  Westwood 


Largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association,  the 
first  state  indefinite  teacher  tenure*  law  in 
the  country  was  enacted  by  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  in  1909.  Despite  a  number  of 
attempts  to  repeal  or  revise  it,  this  statute 
exists  today  in  its  original  form,  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  vigilance  of  the  organization 
which  brought  about  its  enactment. 

Law’s  Development  and  Preservation 
Agitation  for  guaranteed  tenure  by  the 
teachers  of  the  State  seems  to  have  begun 
before  the  dawn  of  the  century.  Alexander* 
states  that  the  principle  of  indefinite  teacher 
tenure  was  adopted  by  the  Association  in 
1903  and  that  successive  legislative  commit¬ 
tees  from  1905  on  gradually  broke  down 
opposition  on  the  part  of  legislators  and  the 
public,  as  well  as  differing  beliefs  concern¬ 
ing  the  matter  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and 
adiieved  passage  of  a  law  in  1909. 

In  1929,  Holmstedt®  found  that  there  had 
been  seven  different  attempts  to  repeal  the 
aw,  another  to  weaken  its  protective  fea- 
nires,  and  four  to  increase  the  length  of  the 
Tobationary  period  from  three  to  five  years. 
After  stating  that  efforts  to  repeal  or  annul 
be  provisions  of  the  law  had  extended  over 
6  years,  Holmstedt  says : 

Throughout  this  period  the  teaching 
profession  of  the  state  was  compelled  to 
exert  constant  pressure  on  legislators 


in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  tenure  law.  Overcoming 
the  opposition  required  a  long  and 
strenuous  campaign.® 

The  most  serious  threat  to  the  law  since 
1925,  at  which  time  the  final  repeal  attempt 
was  made,  came  in  1932  with  the  legislative 
effort  to  set  aside  the  mandatory  salary  pro¬ 
vision.  A  brief  comment  appearing  in  the 
1932  report  of  the  Committee  on  Legisla¬ 
tion  tells  the  fate  of  this  threat. 

The  attack  on  the  Tenure  Law  by  the 
Senate  legislation,  which  would  have 
permitted  permanent  reduction  of  sal¬ 
aries,  was  met  by  unified  action  on  the 
part  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  State, 
and  the  result  is  a  matter  of  record  of 
achievement  for  the  teachers.® 

During  the  present  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  the  two  immediately  preceding 
regular  sessions,  legislation  has  been  enacted 
making  it  possible  for  local  boards  to  fix 
salaries  for  one  school  year  irrespective  of 
the  tenure  law. 

In  1933,  the  Association  pledged  itself  to 
“an  uncompromising  stand  on  tenure’’*  by- 
reelecting  Frank  G.  Pickell  president,  and  in 
1934,  at  its  annual  convention,  it  is  reported 
to  have  taken  a  strong  stand  on  tenure.® 

Main  Provisions  of  the  Statute 
The  law  applies  to  all  districts  of  the  State 
and  to  all  properly  certified  teachers,  princi¬ 
pals,  and  supervising  principals.  A  proba- 


'"Indefinite  teacher  tenure”  as  used  herein  signifies  tenure  during  satisfactory  service  and  good  behavior. 
Alexander,  Carter.  The  Wori^  of  Teachers^  Voluntary  Associations.  Bur.  of  Pub.,  Teachers  College, 
^Columbia  Univ.,  1910,  pp.  52-5. 

Holmstedt.  Raleigh  W.  A  Study  of  the  Effects  of  the  Teacher  Tenure  Law  in  J^ew  Jersey.  Bur.  of 
N).,  Teachers  (Allege,  Columbia  Univ.,  1932,  pp.  83*84. 

Ibid.,  p.  86. 

Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  for  the  Session  of  1932,”  N-  ]•  ^4.  Rev.,  Vol.  6,  No.  1,  p.  23, 
Oct.,  1932. 

The  Association's  Program,”  N-  I-  Ed-  Rev.,  Vol.  7,  No.  2,  p.  19,  Dec.,  1933. 

hink  G.  Pickell  Elected  President  for  Third  Term,”  N-  J-  Ed.  Rev.,  Vol.  8,  No.  2,  p.  17,  Dec.,  1934. 
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tionary  period  of  three  years  is  required 
unless  a  shorter  period  be  fixed  by  the  em¬ 
ploying  board.  Dismissal  or  reduction  of 
salary  of  permanent  teachers  is  possible  only 
after  a  hearing  before  the  employing  board, 
on  written  and  signed  charges.  Grounds  for 
dismissal  are  inefficiency,  incapacity,  con¬ 
duct  unbecoming  a  teacher,  other  just  cause, 
and  natural  diminution  in  the  number  of 
pupils.  Teachers  must  be  given  reasonable 
notice  before  a  trial,  and  have  the  privilege, 
as  has  the  board,  of  using  witnesses  and 
counsel.  Appeals  from  decisions  of  local 
boards  may  be  taken  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  the  State  Board,  and  although 
not  specified,  to  the  higher  law  courts. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  appeal  cases 
arising  under  the  law  are  traceable  to  inade¬ 
quacies  in  the  law  itself.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  probation,  abolition  of  position,  and 
transfer  disputes.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
law,  the  Association  has  been  interested  in 
appeal  cases  and  has  customarily  acted 
through  its  Committee  on  Grievances  and 
Redress  to  aid  teachers  whose  tenure  rights 
have  been  jeopardized. 

Activities  of  the  Committee  on 
Grievances  and  Redress 

According  to  the  1933  report  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  its  chief  function  is  “to  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  for  all  questions  which  affect 
the  legal  status  of  teachers.”^  The  Commit¬ 
tee,  individually  and  as  a  whole,  hears  com¬ 
plaints  of  aggrieved  teachers,  gives  advice, 
and  initiates  action  for  the  granting  by  the 
Association  of  financial  aid.  Such  aid  is  at 
present  granted  only  when  a  “case  involves 
a  principle  under  the  Act  not  previously  ad¬ 
judicated  or  a  principle  previously  adjudi¬ 
cated  in  favor  of  the  teachers.”*  Other 


policies  governing  the  granting  of  financial 
aid  are  that  the  case  must  come  through  the 
Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  that  the  latter 
Committee  must  have  an  opportunity  to  r^ 
view  the  case  before  any  financial  obligations 
are  incurred,  and  that  the  Association  must 
have  direction  and  control  of  the  case. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Committee 
has  been  assisted  in  its  work  by  the  attorney 
retained  by  the  Association.  That  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  continually  active  is  indicated  by 
its  1932  annual  report,  which  stated  that  the 
Committee  was  then  preparing  a  complete 
file  with  proper  card  index  “of  all  cases 
which  have  come  to  its  attention”  and  that 
“Cases  involving  the  rights  of  more  than 
two  hundred  teachers  have  been  brought  b^ 
fore  the  Committee.”* 

Important  Appeal  Decisions* 
From  1909  through  1931.  seventy -three 
cases  of  appeal  were  finally  adjudicated  by 
higher  educational  and  legal  authorities  in 
New  Jersey.  These  decisions  reveal  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  appeal  authorities 
to  respect  the  findings  of  local  boards.  Of 
the  total  number,  43,  or  58.9  per  cent,  were 
decided  in  favor  of  the  boards  involved  and 
the  remaining  30,  or  41.1  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  the  educational  workers.  A  number  of 
cases  have  occurred  since  1931,  but  the  facts 
for  them  have  not  been  summarized. 

In  enumerating  the  achievements  of  the 
Association  in  a  recent  general  letter  to  the 
membership.  President  Pickell  said: 

Your  Association  has  been  wholly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  establishment  through 
court  proceedings,  of  vital  principles 
hack  of  tenure,  ♦  *  ♦  principles  which 
involve  your  right  to  retain  your  posi¬ 
tions.^® 


’  “Report  of  the  Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress,”  Ann’l  Report  and  Proc.,  N.  J.  S.  T.  A.,  193J, 
p.  24;  in  N-  ]■  Ed.  Rev..  Vol.  7,  No.  4,  Feb.,  1934. 

•“Association  Will  Reconsider  Policies  in  Tenure  Attacks,”  N-  J-  Ed.  Rev.,  Vol.  7,  No.  6,  p.  40,  May, 
1934. 

’  “Report  of  the  Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress,”  N-  /•  Ed.  Rev.,  Vol.  6,  No.  3,  pp.  23'24,  Feb., 
1933. 

*  Basis  for  unsupported  factual  statements  made  in  this  section  may  be  found  in  the  author’s  Indefinite 
Teacher  Tenure.  Bur.  of  Pub.,  Teachers  College.  Columbia  Univ.,  1934,  Ch.  V. 

"“A  Letter  from  the  President,”  N-  /•  Ed.  Rev.,  Vol.  7,  No.  5,  p.  14,  March-April,  1934. 
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The  most  important  principles  that  have 
lieen  enunciated  by  educational  as  well  as 
l(gal  authorities  comprise  the  remainder  of 
this  section. 

Prerequisites  for  protection  under  the  law 
are  classification  as  an  employee  to  whom 
protection  is  available,  possession  of  the  re¬ 
quired  certificate,  and  completion  of  proba¬ 
tion.  Permanent  teachers  can  be  dismissed 
oolv  after  charges  have  been  formally  pre¬ 
ferred  and  opportunity  given  for  a  hearing. 
Charges  may  be  preferred  by  any  citizen 
and  even  by  a  pupil.  Teachers  may  appeal 
decisions  of  local  boards  to  higher  educa¬ 
tional  and  legal  authorities. 

The  tenure  statute  does  not  deprive  local 
boards  of  any  powers  and  privileges,  but  it 
does  more  narrowly  define  and  delimit  cer¬ 
tain  prerogatives.  For  instance,  a  board 
can  not  enforce  regulations  which  contra¬ 
vene  the  provisions  of  the  tenure  law,  such 
as  prohibition  of  employment  of  married 
women  teachers.  Local  boards  have  the  sole 
right  to  prosecute  charges  against  teachers, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  also  occupy  the 
role  of  accusers. 

To  meet  the  probation  requirement,  em¬ 
ployment  must  be  legal,  the  teacher  must 
either  hold  a  contract  or  be  able  to  prove  a 
(xmtractual  relationship,  and  employment 
must  be  in  a  given  district  but  not  necessarily 
in  a  single  position.  Tenure  protection  can 
not  be  conferred  by  predating  a  contract,  nor 
can  accrued  rights  be  waived.  Until  recently, 
the  “three  consecutive  years”  of  trial  service 
meant  calendar  years  and  the  period  of  serv¬ 
ice  was  reckoned  from  dates  stipulated  in 
contracts.  A  1934  State  Board  decision  on 
tins  point  held  that  a  teacher  who  had  been 
employed  for  three  consecutive  school  years 
on  ten-month  contracts  had  broken  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  her  service  each  summer  and  was, 
therefore,  not  eligible  for  permanent  status. 
Since  this  decision  endangered  the  tenure 
rights  of  thousands  of  teachers,  remedial 


legislation  was  immediately  introduced  in  the 
Legislature,  then  in  session,  and  promptly 
passed.^^ 

The  Attorney  General  has  ruled  that 
under  this  new  legislation  academic  and 
calendar  years  are  synonymous,  and  that 
teachers  gain  permanent  status  upon  begin¬ 
ning  the  fourth  consecutive  school  year  of 
service. 

If  acting  in  good  faith,  local  boards  may 
abolish  positions  because  of  decreasing  en¬ 
rollment  or  to  promote  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy.  In  a  recent  case  of  this  type,  involving 
34  teachers,'*  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
State  Board  in  its  ruling  that  the  local  board 
was  obligated  to  replace  probationers  with 
qualified  permanent  teachers  before  dis¬ 
charging  any  teachers  with  permanent  status. 
Beyond  this,  it  was  implied  that  a  board  may 
close  schools  in  the  interest  of  economy  and 
in  so  doing  may  select  in  any  way  it  sees 
fit  the  teachers  to  be  discharged. 

Doubtless  this  decision  is  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  1934  convention  urging  that 
“whenever  decreasing  enrollment  makes  the 
closing  of  classes  and  the  dismissal  of  teach¬ 
ers  under  tenure  necessary,  this  be  done, 
not  for  reasons  of  residence,  age,  sex,  mar¬ 
riage,  or  politics,  but  insofar  as  possible  on 
a  merit  basis,”  that  such  dismissed  teachers 
constitute  a  preferred  list  for  reemployment, 
and  that  a  Priority  Reinstatement  law  be 
enacted.*® 

Suspension  can  not  be  used  as  a  disciplin¬ 
ary  measure,  but  is  possible  pending  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  charges.  Transfers  may  be  made 
provided  the  effect  is  not  demotion.  Perma¬ 
nent  reduction  of  salaries  is  prohibited,  but 
the  granting  of  increments  to  individuals  or 
groups  is  not  mandatory. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  this  article 
gives  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  lion’s  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
passage  and  maintenance  in  its  original  form 


‘Ugislature  Acts  Quickly  in  Crisis  on  Tenure  Act."  N-  ]■  Ed.  Rev.,  Vol.  8,  No.  1,  p.  35,  Oct.,  1934. 
‘Hoboken  Case  Decision,”  N-  ]■  Ed.  Rev..  Vol.  7.  No  6.  pn.  4<S'48,  May,  1934. 

•Frank  G.  Pickell  Elected  President  for  Third  Term,”  N-  J-  Ed.  Rev..  Vol.  8,  No.  2.  p.  17.  Dec.,  1934. 
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of  the  State  indefinite  teacher  tenure  law. 
Evidence  presented  corroborates  this  early 
statement  and  show’s  conclusively  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Association  toward  protective 
tenure  is  indeed  “uncompromising.” 


Education  And  The  CCC 

(Continued  from  page  H) 

Enrollee :  Aw,  I  know  dat  racket.  If  de 
jane  on  dis  side  of  de  street  has  jack,  it’s 
15c  to  her,  and  if  de  jane  on  de  odder  side 
ain’t,  it’s  10c  to  her,  see? 

Adviser:  I  agree  to  all  that,  but  I  still 
believe  that  you  can  help  make  more  money 
for  yourself  if  you  knew  more  about  addi¬ 
tion. 

Enrollee:  Nerts,  I  know  me  eddication 
good. 

(He  had  graduated  from  the  4th  grade  of 
elementary  school.) 

Passing  all  the  handicaps  and  trials  that 
beset  the  way  for  those  who  essay  to  help  the 
other  fellow  who  may  not  want  “eddication,” 
we  have  gone  ahead,  and  as  an  indication  of 
the  various  activities  that  are  going  forward 
in  the  various  camps  throughout  the  United 
States,  here  is  a  list  of  the  classes  that  are 
being  held  in  our  camp:  First  Aid,  Sanita¬ 
tion,  Cooking,  Typing,  Photography,  Plumb¬ 
ing,  Plant  Life,  Bookkeeping,  Auto  Mechan¬ 
ics,  General  Science,  Business  English,  Blue 
Print  Reading,  Food  Management,  Sales¬ 
manship,  Journalism,  Music,  Building  Con¬ 
struction,  Demolition,  Model  Making  and 
Forestry.  Of  course,  only  a  genius,  and 
even  he  would  be  handicapped,  could  try  to 
teach  all  these  subjects,  therefore,  I  suppose 
the  question  will  be  asked.  How  and  when 
do  you  teach  these  subjects  ? 

The  answer  is:  We  are  able  to  obtain 
instructors  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
officers  of  the  camp,  the  camp  Forestry  Su¬ 
perintendent,  the  Forestry  Foreman,  the 
members  of  the  company  who  are  either 
trained  in  a  specialty,  or  who  have  a  natural 
ability  in  a  given  line  and  who  are  develop¬ 
ing  it. 


In  some  of  the  lines  only  2  or  3  men  art 
engaged  in  study.  In  others  15  or  20  tab 
part.  It  all  depends  on  what  form  of  actirity 
their  interest  takes  in  leisure  time.  Soot  ' 
members  of  the  company  will  do  anything  to 
get  out  of  attending  anything  that  looks  lib 
a  class.  Others  ask  for  classes.  It  all  conns 
back  to  the  old  story  of  environment.  If 
the  parents  have  instilled  in  the  children  tb 
need  of  knowledge,  the  child  (or  man  now) 
will  appreciate  the  value  of  improving  his 
mind  and  condition,  lifting  his  chin  and 
stiffening  his  backbone  in  facing  the  world, 
and  will  cooperate  in  developing  any  study 
or  class.  If,  however,  the  parents  have  not 
done  so,  we  have  to  start  from  the  bottom 
and  create  an  interest,  and  from  this  base, 
build  a  new  structure. 

It  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  the  CCC  will 
be  a  permanent  feature  of  American  life, 
either  in  its  present  form,  or  in  a  slightly 
modified  form,  under  Federal  supervision 
(although  it  is  feasible  that  the  camps  can 
be  carried  on  by  the  States  economically  and 
profitably)  as  it  is  essential  that  the  youA 
of  this  country  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
develop  body  and  mind  away  from  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  local  gang  and  the  local 
streets. 

Many  members  of  this  company  have  told 
the  writer  that  they  have  gone  home  over 
the  week-end  expecting  to  find  the  same  gang 
interests  that  have  held  them  in  the  past, 
only  to  find  that  they  have  lost  all  desire  to 
hang  around  corners,  poolrooms  and  saloons. 
They  have  not  become  “willies”  by  any  man¬ 
ner  of  means,  but  they  have  developed  a 
new  outlook,  a  new  philosophy,  if  you  please, 
that  will  make  them  more  desirable  citizens 
than  they  were  one  year  ago.  It  will  enable 
them  to  take  their  place  among  the  thinking 
and  building  men  of  the  age. 

We  do  not  turn  out  geniuses,  but  we  do 
turn  them  out  in  a  far  better  mould  than  the 
one  in  which  they  came  to  us. 


I 


I 


i 


I 


(Editor’s  Note:  Camp  3,  Butler,  has  been 
selected  as  the  finest  in  the  Second  Corp  Area,  com' 
prising  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.) 
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Modem  textbooks,  embodying  the  recent  advances  in  education 
and  meeting  the  demands  of  changing  social  conditions,  are  the 
sine  qua  non  of  an  effective  curriculum.  Without  them  even  the 
most  skilled  teacher  is  powerless.  Ginn  and  Company’s  list  pro' 
vides  modem  textbooks — several  series  just  off  the  press,  and 
other  series  that  have  proved  their  worth  time  and  again  in 
actual  classroom  use.  Send  for  circular  No.  671,  Better  Books 
for  Better  Times. 


LYMAN-JOHNSON:  Daily  Life  Language  Series 
Elementary  School  Course 
Junior  High  School  Course 

BUCKINGHAM:  The  ChUdren’s  Bookshelf 
CORDTS :  New  Path  to  Reading,  Revised 
PENNELL-CUSACK:  The  Children’s  Own  Readers 
RUGG:  Social  Science  Course 
ATWOOD-THOMAS  Geographies 
CRAIG:  Pathways  in  Science 

POWERS-NEUNER-BRUNER:  A  Survey  of  Science 

SMITH-REEVE-MORSS :  Problem  and  Practice  Arithmetics 

BETZ:  Junior  Mathematics  for  Today 

KELTY-TRYON-LINGLEY  Histories 

ANDRESS  Health  Series 

LEWIS :  The  Common-Word  Spellers,  Revised 

The  Music  Education  Series 


C. 


70  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A  stop  enroute — at  Valley  Forge  students  visit  the  old 
stone  house  that  served  as  Washington*s  Headquarters. 


STUDENT  BUS  TOURS 

TO  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Senior  classes  and  classes  in 
American  history  and  govern¬ 
ment  should  see  Washington — 
should  know  the  thrill  of  that 
first  visit — should  have  three 
or  four  days  stay  to  crystallize 
in  their  minds  the  textbook 
and  classroom  instruction  they 
have  had. 

Tours  by  Public  Service 
Charter  Bus  are  arranged  on  a 
choose -your -own -route  basis. 
No  set  schedule.  Itinerary 
may  include  historical  Valley 
Forge,  Gettysburg,  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  Annapolis. 

Write  our  passenger  agent, 
80  Park  Place,  Newark  or  near¬ 
est  Public  Service  Coordinated 
Transport  Office. 


Citizens’  Committee  on  Education 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

and  others  drastically  to  curtail  their  edu¬ 
cational  programs. 

What  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  situation 
is  the  question  with  which  we  are  faced  at 
the  present  moment. 

On  January  28,  Senator  Wolber  reintro¬ 
duced  in  the  1935  Legislature,  a  bill  known 
as  Senate  204,  which  embodies  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Governor’s  School  Survey 
Commission  and  which  contains  the  essential 
features  of  the  former  bill  A-169. 

To  Renew 
Fight 

Our  Citizens’  Committee,  which  numbers 
approximately  2,000  active  members,  includ¬ 
ing  members  of  the  state-wide  organizations 
cooperating  with  us,  is  prepared  to  support 
this  legislation  aggressively. 

We  propose  to  begin  immediately  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  people  with  the  predicament  of  i 
the  schools,  should  the  present  legislature  | 
fail  to  act.  If  public  education  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served  in  the  status  that  it  merits,  we,  the 
friends  of  the  public  schools,  must  wage  a 
vigorous  campaign  for  constructive  and 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  our  duly-elected 
representatives  in  the  legislature. 

Responsibility  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  schools  does  not 
belong  to  the  children,  the  school  teachers, 
nor  the  school  superintendents.  It  belongs  to 
us  all,  for  the  schools  are  our  common  con¬ 
cern.  We  must  not  fail  to  live  up  to  our 
obligations  to  the  youth  of  our  State.  Our 
American  democracy  has  always  stood  for 
equality  of  educational  opportunity.  This 
right  must  be  guaranteed  to  every  child  in 
this  country  and  we,  the  citizens,  are  the 
guarantors.  The  Citizens’  Committee  on 
Education  recognizes  these  obligations  and 
is  working  toward  the  following  objectives: 
to  obtain  the  enactment  into  law  of  Senate 
Bill  204  or  similar  legislation ;  to  revise  and 
modernize  the  tax  system  for  this  State ;  and 
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to  enact  into  law  the  appropriate  tax  legisla¬ 
tion  to  make  Senate  204  eflfective. 

We  are  further  pledged  to  work  for  the 
continued  improvement  of  public  education 
-to  the  end  that  adequate  educational  op¬ 
portunities  may  be  available  both  to  the  chil- 
(jren  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  to  the  adults  in  our  various 
communities.  We  are  depending  not  only 
upon  the  cooperation  of  this  committee  and 
the  civic  organizations  working  with  us,  but 
also  on  the  combined  strength  of  all  friends 
of  public  education.  If  we  receive  this  co¬ 
operation,  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  shall 
adiieve  the  primary  aim  of  our  committee — 
the  establishment  on  a  guaranteed  basis  of 
a  more  adequate  and  more  equitable  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  every  child  in  the 
Sute  of  New  Jersey. 

Character  Education 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
letin.  These  will  be  actual  case  studies  chosen 
from  senior  and  junior  high  schools,  and 
dementary  schools  in  New  Jersey. 

Teachers,  principals,  supervisors  and  su¬ 
perintendents  will  be  requested  to  prepare 
during  the  year  write-ups  of  case  studies  and 
devices,  units  of  work,  etc.,  which  through 
experience  have  been  found  fruitful  in  re- 
iHhng  in  the  various  classroom  and  school 
situations  the  personality  and  character  de¬ 
veloping  potentials  present  in  such  lessons, 
situations  and  experiences. 

One  of  the  bulletins  will  contain  a  general 
treatment  of  the  problems  involved  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  character  emphasis  in  education.  A 
definition  of  character,  the  philosophical  and 
psychological  principles  accepted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  a  treatment  of  how  various 
phases  of  school  life  can  be  most  effectively 
utilized  for  character  development  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  major  part  of  the  material  of  this 
bulletin. 

Seek  Community  Aid 

I  There  may  also  be  included  a  presentation 
of  some  of  the  problems  and  possible  solu- 
Sons  resulting  from  coordinated  community 
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These  fisures  show  Uie  amasing  advance  in  both  child 
and  adult  education  made  in  U.  S.  S.  R.  during  the  paat 
decade.  Each  figure  represents  one  tenth  the  population. 
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For  travel  thrills  lacking  in 
beaten  path  countries  ...  try 
the  Soviet  Union.  See  tor  your- 
seli  the  fundamental  social 
change . . .  the  march  of  Prog¬ 
ress.  Plan  to  spend  more  time 
in  U.S.  S.R.  For  as  sure  as  you  re* 
turn  from  Europe,  your  friends 
will  emk,  "But  what  about 
your  trip  to  the  Soviets?" 
Summer  sessions  at  Moscow 
University  are  open  for  regie- 
tration.  Travel  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  inexpensive  .  .  .  basic  rates 
are  $15  per  day  First  Class,  $8 
per  day  Tourist  Class,  and  $5 
per  day  Third  Class.  These  in¬ 
clude  all  main  travel  costs. 
Special  groups  are  available 
if  you  want  to  join  or  you  can 
go  it  alone.  Travel  agents 
have  all  information. 


INTOURIST,  INC. 

U.  S.  Repreaentative  of  the  Travel 
Company  of  the  U.S.S.R. ,  545  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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Make  1935 
a  year  of 

INDEPENDENCE! 


•  Make  1935a  year  of  independence  and  freedom 
from  money  worries.  Wipe  out  the  personal  obli¬ 
gations  you  have  accumulated  in  the  past  twelve 
months  and  put  yourself  on  a  sound  budget  basis. 
Put  behind  you  the  financial  worries  that  take  your 
mind  off  your  work  .  . .  and  yo.ur  play,  too. 

You  can  borrow  $30  to  $300  from  Household 
on  your  signature.  Your  teaching  contract  is  all  the 
identification  you  need.  No  one  need  know  of 
your  arrangement,  and  every  transaction  is  pri¬ 
vate,  courteous  and  dignified. 

You  can  repay  the  loan  in  small  monthly  sums 
conveniently  arranged  so  that  you  may  pay  out  of 
salary.  You  pay  less,  naturally,  if  you  care  to  retire 
the  balance  in  less  than  the  fifteen  months  allowed 
for  repayment.  Monthly  charges  are  figured  only 
on  the  balance  due  for  the  number  of  days  between 
payments. 

Ask  for  complete  information  about  a  House¬ 
hold  loan  by  phone  or  a  personal  call.  You  may 
use  the  coupon,  if  you  prefer.  Many  teachers  pre¬ 
fer  to  complete  the  entire  loan  by  mail. 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE  CORPORATION 

NEW  JERSEY  OFFICES 


CAMDEN,  4th  Floor, 
Broadway-Stevens  Bldg. 
License  So.  641 
JERSEY  CITY,  5th  Floor. 
Jersey  Journal  Bldg. 
License  No.  643 
NEWARK,  4th  Floor, 
NatT  Newark  Bldg. 
License  No.  289 


PATERSON.  3rd  Floor. 
Paterson  National  Ba^ 
Building 
License  No.  659 

TRENTON.  5th  Floor. 
Trenton  Trust  Company 
Building 
License  No.  660 


Household  charges  the  low  rate  set  by  the  New  Jersey  law,  2ii% 
a  month  on  unpaid  balances. 


Thia  coupon  brings  you  FREE  infornuition — uae  it 
Name — _ — - - 

Amount  I  tcith  to  borrow  $ . . . My  talary  it  t _ _ _ _ 

This  inquiry  does  not  obligate  me  or  put  me  to  any  expense 


eflforts  directed  towards  wholesome  control 
and  guidance  in  the  child’s  total  environ¬ 
ment.  There  are  many  agencies  in  ever)- 
community  which  are  vitally  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  assisting  and  supplementing 
the  efforts  of  the  school,  home  and  church. 
There  may  be  great  untapped  reservoirs  of 
coopierative  effort  which  could  be  construc¬ 
tively  used  in  every  community  if  various 
community  agencies  would  combine  and 
unify  their  efforts  to  the  end  that  the  child’s 
“24  hour  a  day”  environment  may  be  whole¬ 
some  and  constructive  in  its  effects  upon  his 
constantly  changing  and  growing  personality 
and  character. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  schools  of  New 
Jersey  have  been  utilizing  in  a  variety  of 
effective  ways,  school  experiences  for  the 
development  of  wholesome  personality,  con¬ 
structive  citizenship  and  strong,  wholesome 
character  in  pupils.  The  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  simply  be  to  stimulate  and  supple¬ 
ment  further  development  in  this  direction. 

The  committee  also  feels  that  teacher 
growth  comes  best  through  active  teacher 
participation  in  a  State  enterprise  such  as 
this.  Therefore,  much  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  every  school  person  in  the  State  to 
contribute  as  well  as  cooperate  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  materials  to  be  published 
in  the  several  anticipated  publications. 


History  of  the  N.J.S.T.A. 

(Continued  fram  page  19) 
Association  and  its  Legislative  Committee 
threw  all  resources  behind  the  passage  of  a 
bill ;  and  the  Teachers’  Tenure  of  Service 
Act  became  a  reality. 

Within  the  last  dozen  years  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Teachers’  Association  has  taken 
tremendous  strides.  At  the  Annual  Meeting 
held  in  December,  1922,  the  Constitution  of 
the  Association  was  amended  to  provide  for 
the  establishing  of  a  Permanent  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  Trenton,  and  the  employment  of  a 
Clerk.  The  Headquarters  was  opened  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st,  1923,  and  Mrs.  Stella  S.  Apple- 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 
REPORTS 

G>nclii8ion8  and  Recommendations  $1.25 
Presents  in  final  form  the  Conclusions  and  Rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Commission  on  the  Social 
Studies  in  the  Schools,  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Historical  Association. 

Other  Reports  Now  Ready 

Beard:  a  chartbb  roa  ths  social  scibncss 

IN  THB  SCHOOLS  $1.25 

Johnson:  an  intbodcction  to  tub  histobt 

or  THE  SOCIAL  SCIBNCBS  IN  THS 
SCHOOLS  $1.25 

Pierce:  citizens’  oboanizations  and  ths 

CITIC  TBAININO  or  youth  $2.00 

Kelley  and  Krey:  tests  and  hbasubembnts 

IN  THB  SOCIAL  SCIBNCBS  $8.00 

Bowman:  geoobapht  in  relation  to  ths  so¬ 
cial  SCIBNCBS  $2.25 

iferriom;  citic  education  in  the  united 

states  $1.75 

Beard:  the  nature  or  thb  social  scibncbs  $1.75 
Neiclon:  bducational  administration  as 

SOCIAL  POLICY  $2.00 

Counts:  social  poundations  or  bducation  $3.00 

Every  progressive  teacher  should  have  them. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Beware  of  Exclusions 

When  buying  Teachers'  Group 
Accident  and  Health  Insurance 

Buy  from  the  originators — it  costs  no 
more.  Every  injury  and  illness  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  our  plan  and  every  teacher  is 
eligible  regardless  of  health,  age  or  sex. 

We  have  paid  teachers  over  one  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars  in  benefits. 
Many  Teachers’  Associations  in  New 
Jersey  already  enjoy  complete  protec¬ 
tion  under  our  plan. 

Urge  your  President  or  Executive 
Committee  to  investigate  our  plan. 
Don’t  delay.  Protect  your  income  to¬ 
day  in  a  New  Jersey  Comi>any  with 
its  Home  Office  In  Newark. 


For  complete  details  write 

William  J.  Hodgkinson,  Agent 

FOR  THE 

Commercial  Casualty  Insurance  Company 
(A  Loyalty  Group  Company) 
le  PARK  PLACE.  NEWARK.  N.  J. 
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MOSCOW 

SUMMER 

SCHOOL 

OPENS  REGISTRATION 
FOR  500  STUDENTS 

Last  year  students  and  graduates  of  60 
universities  in  20  States  and  4  foreign 
countries  enrolled  in  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  Section  of  Moscow  University.  1935 
registration  now  open  to  limited  num¬ 
ber.  Summer  session  July  16  —  August 
25,  includes  approximately  4  weeks 
resident  study  in  Moscow  and  2  weeks 
field  travel  through  U.S.S.R.  Courses 
deal  with  education,  art,  economics, 
literature,  social  sciences  and  Russian. 
Instruction  in  English  language  by  prom¬ 
inent  Soviet  professors.  American  ad¬ 
visors:  Profs.  George  S.  Counts  and  Heber 
Harper,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  Write  for  booklet  R.E.  2  to: 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPT. 

INTOURIST,  Inc. 

545  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


Bankers  Since  1804 

We  invite  you  to  take 
advantage  of  our 
services 

THE  TRENTON 
BANKING  COMPANY 

N.  W.  CORNER  STATE  AND  WARREN  STS. 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 


PICTURE  MOUNTS 
PAPER  PRODUCTS 

OF  ALL  VARIETIES 
Towels  .  Soap  .  Cups  .  Tissues 

coy,  DISBROW  &  CO.,  Inc. 

686  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


Rebuilding  School  Finance 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

would  be  absurd  to  think  of  correcting  the 
extremely  difficult  situation  faced  by  the 
poorer  districts  by  throwing  additional  bur¬ 
dens  on  the  relatively  over-burdened  tax¬ 
payers  in  the  abler  districts  of  the  State. 
The  program  therefore  looks  both  toward 
the  equalization  of  burden  of  a  foundation 
program  and  toward  the  removal  of  undue 
burdens  from  the  taxpayers  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  supporting  local  initiative 
throughout  the  State. 

Relationship  Between 
Expenditures  and  Results 

The  New  Jersey  investigation  is  the  first 
to  attempt  to  show  in  any  extensive  manner 
the  relationship  between  expenditures  and 
services  rendered.  Typical  communities  on 
the  lowest  level  of  expenditure,  on  the  mid¬ 
dle  level  of  expenditure,  and  on  the  highest 
level  of  expenditure  were  selected.  These 
communities  were  surveyed  with  a  check¬ 
list  of  some  two  thousand  items.  The  details 
of  this  investigation  are  given  in  the  report 
They  show  conclusively  that  in  education,  as 
in  other  things,  we  get  what  we  pay  for  in 
terms  of  services  which  any  thinking  group 
of  citizens  would  agree  upon  as  desirable 
for  the  children  and  for  the  State.  Interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  the  recently  completed  Maine 
Survey  shows  similar  results  on  a  much 
lower  scale  of  expenditures."® 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  revealed  was  the  difference  in  the 
focus  on  the  individual  as  such.  In  general, 
in  the  poorly  supported  schools  compara¬ 
tively  untrained  teachers,  with  large  classes 
and  little  assistance,  tend  to  deal  with  their 
children  as  groups.  Those  who  can  profit  by 
mass  instruction  succeed ;  those  who  cannot, 
fail  to  attain  the  objectives  which  modern 
schools  set.  .\s  we  go  up  the  scale  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  the  teacher  is  better  trained  and 
better  selected.  Her  class  is  smaller.  Med¬ 
ical  service  moves  over  from  mere  inspection 
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•0  follow-up  and  correction  of  difficulties. 
Specialists  are  available  to  gpve  tests  and  to 
jsast  the  teacher  in  analyzing  individual 
jetds.  Other  specialists  are  available  to  as-  ‘ 
jst  the  teacher  in  adapting  curriculum  ma- 
ttrials  to  individual  needs.  This  is  interest¬ 
ingly  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  draw¬ 
ing  which  appears  in  the  Maine  School  Sur- 
ity  but  which  is  just  as  applicable  to  the 
Sew  Jersey  situation. 

'Another  feature  of  the  study  of  the  School 
Survey  Commission  was  the  investigation  of 
school  costs  and  economies.  This  investiga- 
non  showed  that  many  of  the  retrenchments 
made  during  the  depression  have  not  been 
so  aimed  as  to  eliminate  wastes  in  unduly 
small  classes,  over-liberal  supply  of  janitors, 
bad  management  in  school  utilization,  in 
purchasing  insurance,  and  so  forth.  The 
Commission  recommended  that  the  State 
Department  of  Education  be  enabled  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  adequate  services  on  the  school- 
building  side,  and  research  services  which 
would  make  possible  the  development  of  unit 
costs  for  different  levels  of  services  in  the 
same  area.  This  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
present  blanket  unit  costs  are  too  high  for 
ow  levels  of  services  and  too  low  for  high 
levels  of  services.  Such  unit  costs  would 
doubtless  be  of  great  assistance  in  gliding 
communities  in  the  elimination  of  wastes. 
Partial  applications  of  this  idea  to  transpor¬ 
tation  and  janitorial  service  are  made  in  the 
survey. 

Organization 
)fthe  Commission 

The  School  Survey  Commission  had  the 
idvantage  of  the  advice  of  Professor  Harley 
Jitz  of  Princeton  University  on  taxation 
natters.  While  it  made  no  specific  recom- 
aendations  on  taxation,  it  was  enabled 
lirough  this  expert  advice  to  state  without 
iny  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  New  Jersey  is 
fdl  able  from  the  taxation  standpoint  to 
any  out  the  program  laid  down  and  to  de- 
Wop  over  a  period  of  years  the  more  satis-^ 


A  New  Book  of  Unusual  Significance 
to  the  Educational  Field 

’  AMERICAN  READING 
INSTRUCTION 

By  NILA  BANTON  SMITH,  PI1.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Education,  Whittier  College 
Whittier,  California 

Although  reading  is  the  most  important  ot 
all  school  subjects,  up  to  this  time  no  one 
has  written  a  complete  story  of  its  develop¬ 
ments  from  1607  to  the  present.  This  book 
is  the  first  published  history  of  reading  In¬ 
struction  in  America  .  .  .  The  content  is  the 
result  of  scientific  investigation,  covering  a 
period  of  three  years,  during  which  time 
several  thousand  different  and  pertinent 
items  were  examined. 

This  new  publication  is  important,  not  only 
for  its  wealth  of  Information  and  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  history  of  education, 
but  also  because  it  furnishes  an  invaluable 
aid  in  gaining  a  clearer  perspective  on  cur¬ 
rent  practices  in  reading. 

Every  educator  concerned  with  the  teaching 
of  reading  in  the  elementary  school  should 
read  this  book.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

SILVER  •  BURDETT 

1865  ’  '  1935  *1  onion  SOOASE.  new  YORK  CITY 


Personally  Conducted  \ 

EASTER  TRIPS 

All  Expenses  Included 

FLORIDA-10  Days  $90 

Lotve  April  mb-^Mara  April  SMh  I 

5  Nights  MIAMI 

Two  deluxe  tours  to  the  land  of  sunshine  at  exesp- 
tlonal  low  rates.  By  fast  train  to  Jacksonville,  then 
motor  aloitf  scenic  East  Coast  to  Miami.  See  8t. 

Augustine — Daytona  Beach - Palm  Beach — Miami 

Beach — Coral  Gables — the  Brerwlades,  etc.  Tour  No. 

2  also  Includes  seeing  via  motor  Tamlaml  Trail — West 
Coast — ^Fort  Myers— 8t.  Petersburg — Bok  Singing  Tower 
—Lake  Walee — Orlando. 

Rate  Includes  all  expenses  and  rooms  with  privata 
bath  at  finest  hotels  and  aU  meals  (except  lunehes 
and  dinners  in  Miami),  transfers,  sightseeing,  etc.,  all 
first  class. 

BERMUDA-SDays  $92 

Leave  April  Mth — Betarn  April  ttth 
Everything  first  class — Includes  rooms  with  private 
bath  on  steamers  and  at  hotels  and  all  meals,  ete. 

VIRGINIA-3  Day.  $28  SO 

Leave  April  tSth — Betarn  April  27th 
By  train  and  steamer  to  Norfolk — by  motor  coach 
through  Old  Virginia.  Everything  included. 

West  Indies  Cruises  4  to  ii  days  $45  up 

Write  for  special  descriptive  folders 
TRAVEL  BUREAU 

WEST  SIDE  TRUST  CO. 

57  Springfield  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Ws  a 

New  Deal 

for  yoUf  tool 

JluNDREDS  of  teachers 
who  have  investigated  the  two  new 
T.P.U.  Certificates  hail  them  as  the 
most  generous  and  complete  protec¬ 
tion  ever  offered  them.  Briefly,  here 
are  just  a  few  features  of  the  new 
“Peerless”;  50%  increase  in  weekly 
hospital  benefits,  10%  increase  per 
year  for  five  years  in  major  benefits, 
four  times  longer  payment  of  conval¬ 
escence  and  non-confining  benefits. 
These,  plus  a  host  of  other  new,  im¬ 
portant  features  assure  you  of  freedom 
from  financial  worry  at  a  cost  of  only 
$30.00  a  year.  The  “Peerless  at 
$15.00,  provides  exactly  half  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  the  “Peerless”. 

Besides  the  new,  you’ll  find  the  well- 
known,  reliable  features  which  have 
made  T.P.U.  Certificates  the  favored 
protection  of  veteran  teachers.  Truly, 
the  liberal  benefits  afforded  by  these 
two  new  Certificates  warrant  our  say¬ 
ing  to  every  teacher,  “it’s  a  New  Deal 
for  you,  too”.  Other  T.P.U.  Certifi¬ 
cates,  at  various  rates,  provide  the 
largest  protection  possible  for  the  cost. 

THE  TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE  UNION 

T.P.U.  BLDG.,  LANCASTER,  PENNA. 

District  Offices 

1200  Schaff  Bailding  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kitay  Building . Paterson,  N.  J. 

45  Clinton  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

925  Melrose  Avenue . Trenton,  N.  J. 


factory  program  towards  which  the  Coe. 
mission’s  investigation  points. 

The  Governor’s  School  Survey  Coimnis. 
sion,  appointed  by  Governor  Moore,  wi, 
made  up  of  thirteen  laymen  and  twelve 
cators.  The  Chairman  was  Thomas  N.  Mc¬ 
Carter,  President  of  the  Public  Scrvia 
Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  the  Vice-Chair 
man  was  Alexander  Hamill  of  the  Alexan¬ 
der  Hamill  Iron  Works  in  Jersey  City,  an! 
the  Secretary  was  Solomon  C.  Strong,  Se- 
pervising  Principal  of  West  Orange,  Nr 
Jersey. 


Public  Reaction 
to  the  Report 

When  the  report  of  the  Commission  was 
submitted  to  the  Governor  he  called  upon 
the  people  of  the  State  to  advise  him  wife 
respect  to  action.  His  statement  “I  hope 
that  within  the  next  few  weeks  every  schod 
house  in  the  State  will  be  lighted  for  a: 
least  one  evening  for  a  meeting  of  citizeffi 
to  consider  this  important  report”  had  nreci 
to  do  in  bringing  about  the  meetings  in  the 
early  months  of  1934  in  which  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  citizens  participated,  k  Cit¬ 
izens’  Committee  was  organized,  which  is 
carrying  on  the  study  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission  and  which  is  taking  those  steps 
available  to  it  for  encouraging  legislative 
action.  This  Committee  was  organized 
largely  by  the  representatives  of  the  various 
state  organizations.  Its  Chairman  is  Frank 
H.  Sommer,  Dean  of  the  Law  School  of 
New  York  University.  Dean  H.  C.  Hun- 
saker  of  Dana  College  is  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  report  received  the  endorsement  of 


the  present  Governor,  Harold  G.  HoffmanJ  im 


who  in  his  inaugural  address  proposed  meth- 
ods  of  taxation  by  which  the  financial  pro  the 
gram  could  be  carried  out,  and  endorsed  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  wit! 
respect  to  the  fundamental  steps  to  be  taken 
The  stirring  ring  of  his  message  has  had  a 
heartening  influence  on  all  the  friends  ol 
education  in  New  Jersey:  V 


Quni^^ClSSdgS  belongs  in 

every  classroom 
health  routine! 


*CuM  Massage  Is  Now  Included  in  Oral  Hygiene  Classes:  Thn» 

ehiidren  are  learning  to  avoid  gum  troubles  and  to  keep  their  mouths  healthy  by 
massaging  their  gums  when  they  clean  their  teeth . 


profession,  class  drills  teach  the 
youngsters  how  to  keep  their 
gums  healthy. 

Even  now  gum  massage  would 
not  he  necessary  if  hard,  fibrous 
foods  had  not  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared  from  modern  menus.  In¬ 
stead  we  eat  foods  too  soft  and 


ward  the  teeth.  The  simple 
explanation  given  is  that  the  mas¬ 
sage  rouses  sluggish  blood  and 
starts  a  fresh,  invigorating  flow 
through  the  gum  walls.  This  action 
the  youngsters  can  see  for  them¬ 
selves  at  home  before  a  mirror. 

Ilf 


TtloLMOi^  i^ouA/  ikjmsL 

k^oxjJi  iflutPv 


•  To  keep  healthy,  children*s  gums  need 
fsr  more  stimulation  than  today*s  soft, 
asemy  foods  aford. 

Every  teacher  today  knows 
how  much  oral  health  counts 
in  the  progress  of  her  pupils. 
And  how  loyally  she  strives  to 
safeguard  the  soundness  of  their 
teeth  and  gums! 

In  most  classrooms,  gum  mas¬ 
sage  is  now  encouraged  along  with 
the  daily  brushing  of  the  teeth. 
Adopted  by  teachers,  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  dental 


creamy  to  afford  any  work  for 
the  gums.  And  gums  deprived  of 
exercise  grow  weak  and  flabby  — 
they  tend  to  bleed  easily. 

“Pink  tooth  brush”  is  a  warn¬ 
ing.  Neglected,  it  may  lead  to  gum 
troubles  such  as  gingivitis,  Vin¬ 
cent’s  disease,  even  pyorrhea. 

To  demonstrate  the  correct  use 
of  the  tooth  brush  for  massaging 
the  gums  at  home,  teachers  in¬ 
struct  their  pupils  to  hold  the  in¬ 
dex  finger  near  the  outside  of 
the  jaw.  It  is  then  gently  rotated 
from  the  base  of  the  gums  to- 


Massage  with  Ipana  Tooth  Paste 
assures  glowingly  healthy  gums. 
Dentists  recommend  it  for  toning 
the  gum  walls  as  well  as  cleaning 
the  teeth.  And  its  refreshing  fla¬ 
vor  wins  even  children  to  its  use. 

Ipana’s  ziratol  content  makes 
it  splendid  for  tender  gums.  Try 
it  yourself.  E^ch  time  you  brush 
your  teeth,  rub  a  little  extra 
Ipana  into  your  gums.  But  Ipana 
or  no,  every  educator  now  can 
spread  the  doctrine  of  better  teeth 
and  gums  by  teaching  children 
the  habit  of  gum  massage. 

BRISTOL-MYERS  CO.,  New  York 

ESTAiusaia  18t7 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


“Public  education  is  America’s  out¬ 
standing  accomplishment.  Practically 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  our 
State  is  interested  in  it  and  directly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  it.  I  stand,  of  course,  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  public  schools 
in  their  full  effectiveness.  I  endorse  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  State  School 
Survey  and  I  have  already  proposed  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  message  the  as¬ 
sumption  by  the  State  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  two  and  three-quarter 
mill  tax. 

“As  our  finances  will  permit,  I  want 
to  see  the  foundation  program  proposed 
by  the  School  Survey  fully  adopted  as 
a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  State 
that  the  education  of  New  Jersey’s 
children  is  a  matter  of  State-wide  con¬ 
cern.  It  is  hoped  that  our  educational 


authorities  will  put  into  early  effect  the 
full  economies  indicated  as  possible  by 
the  School  Survey  and  that  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  educational  cost  and  service  to 
which  it  refers  shall  be  formulated  and 
adopted.’’ 


The  widespread  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  the  fundamental  rebuilding  of  their 
financial  structure  is  in  keeping  with  the 
fine  spirit  that  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
have  shown  toward  public  education  during 
the  history  of  the  institution  in  the  State. 
It  is  obvious  that  with  the  loud  voices  of 
some  of  our  citizens  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  American  people  have  a  pretty 
good  notion  of  the  fundamental  part  which 
public  education  plays  in  our  social  system. 


Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 


_  EfUblUhed  USB 

S66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  TOU  CTTT 


ChariM  W.  Mallard,  Praa. 

BETWEEN  S4th  and  8Mh  8TUBTB 
i  EUCLID  AVE..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
Brancb  OBleaa  ^  945  tTNION  TRUST  BLDO.,  PITTSBUROH.  PA. 

A  cuperlor  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates.  Serrlees  free  to  school  oSlolals. 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Member  0/  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 
711-1 2-1 3  Witherspoon  Bld3.,Juniper&Walnut  Sls.,PhiUdclphi«,Pa,,  Pcnnypackcrl  223 
Careful,  Disaiminating  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers  in 
Suburban  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  nearby  States 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


B.  F.  IbaBlai 
M.  O.  OasM) 


:! 


Managen 


Established  USS  Telephane 

SI  UaiaB  Sgaare,  New  Tark,  N.  T.  „ 

(Braadway  at  16th  Straat)  Algamaln  4-17M 

We  have  been  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  over  forty-five  years.  We  have  no  branehae. 
All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  personal  attanUon  of  the 
managers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  eareful  personal  servlee. 

Member  National  AssaeiatioB  at  Taaehers’  Aganelea 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

61 8  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipar  Sb. 

Superintendents  today  seek  teachers  of  more  than  mediocre  preparation  and  personai 
quaiities.  Such  teachers  seek  merited  advancement.  We  can  help  both. 


KIngslay  1746 


Parsonal  oonfaranoas  anoouragad 


E.  F.  Matonay,  Mgr. 


The  Natimial  Teachers  Agency,  Inc. 

Blttenhanse  646# 

US#  Cheatnat  St.  PhlUddphU,  Pa. 

This  Nationally  known  agency  has  served  teachari 
and  schools  for  over  thirty-five  years  In  all  parts 
of  U.  8.  Early  registration  advisable.  Servlee 
Free  to  school  officials. 


You  entrust  your  lessi  affsirs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician. 
Isn't  your  prolenlonal  career  of  sufficient  importance  to  war¬ 
rant  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Ssicceaaor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
Established  1880  55th  Year 

805  Nodb  Stvenlh  Sheet  AllcMosm,  Peaae. 

"Member  National  Association  0/ Teachers’ Aienciei” 
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Enemy  No.  5,  Delayed  Pajmient  of 
Railroad  Taxes 


to  fulfill  the  State’s  obligation  to  the  Teach- 
ers’  Pension  Fund. 


The  State  obtains  its  money  for  the  pen¬ 
sion  fund  and  other  school  purposes  from 
the  taxes  levied  on  first  class  (main  stem) 
railroad  property.  New  Jersey  railroads 
protested  the  valuations  and  assessments  of 
their  properties,  so  that  litigation  has  de¬ 
layed  the  payment  of  these  taxes.  Never¬ 
theless,  newspapers  have  reported  large  tax 
payments  by  these  railroads.  According  to 
the  “Official  News  Bulletin,”  May  29,  1934, 
the  State  Teachers’  Association  “seeks  ac¬ 
counting  of  railroad  taxes  for  schools.  *  ♦  * 
At  the  same  time  it  will  seek  proper  legisla¬ 
tion  to  safeguard  such  funds  in  the  future.” 

On  July  1,  1934,  the  State  defaulted  on 
its  payment  of  the  amount  certified, 
$4,271,173.  On  July  ninth,  representatives 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  State 
Teachers’  Association  came  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  ascertain  what  steps  to  take.  They 
were  informed  that  the  State  was  without 
funds.  Later,  State  Finance  Commissioner 
Colt  made  a  ruling,  despite  a  provision  of 
the  law  to  the  contrary,  that  the  trustees 
were  entitled  to  the  amount  only  in  quarterly 
installments.  So  far  (January  23,  1935) 
two-quarters  of  the  money  due  have  been 
paid,  the  third  quarterly  payment  is  overdue. 

The  State  Teachers’  Association  is  advo¬ 
cating  that  additional  tax  revenues  must  be 
supplied  to  provide  a  minimum  educational 
opportunity  for  every  child  in  the  State,  and 


ALL-EXPENSE  PERSONALLY  ESCORTED 

TOURS 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  TOURS 
Californis,  Nstional  Parks,  CsnsdUn  Rockies 
(with  optional  extension  trip  to  ALASKA) 

84  DAT  Tonr  )3S0  38  DAT  Tour  f4S4 

Leaving  Tuesday,  July  3nd,  1935 

TWO  WEEK  VACATION  TOURS 
COLORADO  and  TELLOWSTONE  PARK 

$208 

Leaving  July  2nd-16th  and  Aug.  13th,  1935 
With  a  special  offer  for  those  interested  In  attending 
the  NEA  Convention,  Denver,  Colo.,  leaving  June  38th. 

Will  be  pleased  to  furnish  itineraries  on  request 

P.  M.  Kline’s  Universal  Tours,  Inc. 

«40  A  718  Main  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Phone  5551-J 


Enemy  No.  6,  the  “Depression” 

During  this  period  of  depression,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  school  districts  and  municipalities  in 
the  State  have  defaulted  in  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  bonds  held  by  the 
pension  fund.  During  the  past  year,  some 
of  these  districts  and  municipalities  have 
paid  their  arrears.  The  1934  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shows  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
vest  more  in  city,  county,  state  and  federal 
bonds. 

Reports  have  been  circulated  that  some 
school  districts  deducted  teachers’  contribu¬ 
tions  from  salaries  and  failed  to  pay  the 
same  to  the  pension  fund.  Quoting  from 
the  “Official  News  Bulletin,”  May  29,  1934: 
“Practices  like  these  cannot  be  condoned  or 
allowed  to  continue,  and  the  Association  will 


EASTER  CRUISES  ★ 
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S.S.  MANHATTAN 

To  BERMUDA 

Sailing  8:00  P.M.,  FrI.,  April  19— Returna  April  23,  AJI. 

_ (United  States  Linea)  4  Days _ 

S.S.  CARINTHIA  « 

To  NASSAU  &  BERMUDA  ^ 


90, 


Sails  April  20—8  Days 

S.S.  ACADIA 

To  BERMUDA 

Sails  April  19 — 8  Days 


(Cunard -White  Star  Line) 


*70 


up 

(Eastern  Steamship) 


MO'TOR  'TOURS 


Virginia — 1  Daya  $95  Land  of  Sky — 10  Days  $125 
Florida — By  Rail  to  Florida,  Motor  Tour  of 
East  and  West  Coasts,  $145 

First  Class _ Every  Expense 

K.  WESTERN  EDUCATIONAL  TOURS 

or  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 

Wire—  Bird  2-1788 


Western  Educational  Tours,  Inc. 

31  Lackawanna  Place,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Please  send  free  travel  Information  ooncarning - - 


•  HosieelCamadlM.Opap 
,  .„,/attai,  VendeviUe  Aeti, 
w£!^Kinatrala.  Comadf 
SoDge,  Hake-op  Goods. 

Catalea  Srae 

T.8.PaaleaaRCa.aaa  S.« 


SAFEGUARDING  THE  PENSION  FUND 
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take  steps  to  correct  them  wherever  they  are 
found.” 

Necessity  for  Constant  Safeguarding 
Forty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  three 
Hoboken  teachers  started  a  pension  move¬ 
ment,  which  has  developed  through  years  of 
struggle  into  a  sound  actuarial  retirement 
system  for  New  Jersey  teachers.  The  1934 
actuarial  investigation  showed  the  system 
to  be  in  a  sound  financial  condition.  Nearly 
2,000  retired  teachers  are  relieved  from 
work  and  worry  at  the  present  time,  and 
oyer  26,000  teachers,  looking  forward  to  se¬ 
curity  in  old  age,  are  paying  their  contribu¬ 
tions.  No  anxiety  is  experienced  in  regard 
to  the  annuity  fund  supported  by  the  mem¬ 
bers’  contributions,  but  these  words  quoted 
from  the  1925  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Banking  and  Insurance  show  the  necessity 
!  of  constantly  safeguarding  the  pension  fund. 

“If  the  Legislature  persists  in  appropri¬ 
ating  amounts  less  than  those  called  for  by 
law  the  retirement  system  is  doomed  to  fail- 


.  . . . 

9  OUT  OF  10 

Cant  Use  This 
Opportunity  ' 

We  deliberately  pass  over  nine  out  of 
ten  readers  of  this  page— teachers  who 
are  completely  satisfied  with  their  pres¬ 
ent  income— who  are  content  to  idle 
away  their  spare  time  and  as  a  result 
cannot  afford  to  travel  this  summer. 

To  the  limited  few  who  recognize  the 
value  of  time,  we  present  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  convert  their  spare  hours  into 
extra  dollars  by  acting  as  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  promotion  of  our 
1935  Educational  Tours.  These  in¬ 
clude  special  train  parties  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Mexico  City,  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park,  Great  Lakes,  and  many 
others.  Liberal  cash  and  travel  credit 
arrangements  offered  to  representa¬ 
tives.  Write  todayfor  full  information 
of  this  unusual  opportunity.  Address 

W.H.GALDWELL  TRAVU  SERVICE 

Deal,  a  eaa  Flfta  a«*.  Hmm  Yerfc.  N.  v. 


ture.  A  pension  promise  made  today  should 
be  covered  by  proper  financial  provision 
made  today  and  not  left  as  a  responsibility 
for  future  taxpayers.” 


Choral  Festival  Announced 

The  first  New  Jersey  All-State  High 
School  Choral  Festival  will  be  held  at  the 
Trenton  State  Teachers’  College  on  May  18, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Music  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  N.J.S.T.A.  Any  high  school 
choral  group  may  enter.  The  objective  is  to 
provide  inspiration  and  pleasure  to  the  sing¬ 
ers  and  the  beautiful  auditorium  is  well  fitted 
to  carry  out  the  first  aim  at  least.  This  is 
not  a  contest. 

Dr.  Osborne  McConathy  praised  the 
phrasing,  attention  to  detail  and  the  faithful 
work  of  leaders  and  managers  of  the  All- 
State  High  School  Orchestra  and  Chorus  at 
a  recent  Department  of  Music  meeting. 


(HECTOGRAPH^ 

WORKBOOKS 


Nm  SMiwrfc  MattfU  far  Lmmt  Qiadw 

Each  sheet  a  maater  copy  printed  in  hectograph  ink, 
re^y  to  reproduce  from  SO  to  75  copies  oa  any 
gelattn  duplicator.  Practical  and  economical  time- 
■avert.  Wide  aaaortment  of  aubiecta:  Reading.  1st 
and  2d  gradea:  “My  Bird  Book,  2d  to  5th  grades; 
"My  Eskimo  Bool^’*  3 A  to  Sth  grade;  Holidays  of 
the  Year,  2A  or  3B:  Numberland  Pun,  1st  grade; 
ABC  Pre-Primer;  "My  Indian  Book,"  2A  or  3B; 
Arithmetic,  2d  and  3d  grades;  Phonic  Moviegram 
(not  duplicating) .  Money  back  if  not  delighted  after 
seeing  books.  Write  for  catalog  and  free  sample 
page.  Specify  grade. 

Morgan-Dlllan  A  Canipawy 
S184  N.  Clark  tt.,  Papt.  8,  Chicaga,  111. 


IF  YOUR  HEARING  IS 
SOMEWHAT  IMPAIRED 

Use  every  available  means  to  maintain  your 
classroom  efficiency.  Study 

LIP  READING 

and  learn  to  interpret  the  visible  movements 
of  speech  when  the  voice  is  not  clewly  heard. 
Saturday  appointments  for  tsaehsrs 
Homs  Study  Courts  for  those  living 
beyond  commuting  distance 
Summer  Session,  July  8-August  16 

THE  NITCHIE  SCHOOL 
OF  LH*  READING,  Inc. 

342  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 

Cbsrtered  by  the  New  York  State  Boerd  of  Regents 


We  Hear  That- 


The  Thursday  broadcasts  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Schools  over  WPG  will  continue  to 
mount  the  educational  scale  in  February. 
Programs  will  cover  the  third,  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  ....  Montclair  is  to  send 
three  groups  to  New  York  on  Sunday, 
February  17,  to  broadcast  from  WJZ.  The 
sixth-grade  chorus,  an  instrumental  unit  and 
the  high  school  chorus  are  the  participators. 
Frank  G.  Pickell,  Association  President,  will 
give  a  three-minute  talk. 

South  River  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  an 
article  a  week  in  the  local  paper  from  the 
pen  of  some  member  of  the  South  River 
Teachers’  Association.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  publicity  committee,  with  James 
Lynch  as  chairman,  each  teacher  will  pre¬ 
pare  an  article  on  some  phase  of  school  work. 

The  Quarterly  Newsmagazine  of  the 
Vocational  and  Arts  Association  presents  a 
distinguished  list  of  authors  in  its  January 
number.  Among  them  were  Iris  Prouty 
O’Leary,  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational 
Education  for  women ;  Dr.  Ira  T.  Chapman, 
Elizabeth  superintendent;  and  Dr.  Frank 
Kingdon,  president  of  Dana  College.  Pre¬ 
liminary  announcements  of  the  NJVAA  con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  in  Asbury  Park  March 
15,  16,  were  also  made.  Unfortunately  the 
statement  is  carried  that  A-169  will  be  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature  at  this  session.  For 
practical  purposes  it  will  be,  but  as  S-204 
this  time. 

Plans  grow  for  the  celebration  of  the  high 
school  tercentenary  throughout  the  State, 
reports  indicate.  Park  Ridge,  Bogota, 
Kearny  and  Tenafly  high  school  principals 
announce  that  their  commencement  programs 
will  be  based  on  the  topic.  In  Jersey  City 
the  Henry  Snyder  High  School  is  going  to 
dramatize  the  evolution  of  the  secondary 
school.  The  Fairmount  School  in  Hacken¬ 
sack  will  also  give  a  play,  now  being  written 
by  the  g^raduating  class,  on  the  progress  of 


the  American  high  school.  A  pageanU 
parents’  evening  and  a  P.-T.  A.  exhibiti 
the  establishment  of  the  high  school  in 
Ridge  will  be  carried  out  there.  | 

Sussex  Borough  is  proud  of  the  unitj 
work  in  the  social  sciences  now  being  a| 
ried  on  by  Mrs.  Fries,  first  grade  teacher.  | 
complete  outline  of  it  and  an  invitatioii| 
visit  the  classroom  is  carried  by  Build 
No.  4  of  the  Sussex  County  Schools.  i 
Kate  H.  Fee,  president  of  the  Ifl 
School  Commercial  Teachers’  Associal|| 
announces  three  state-wide  meetings  for  i 
year,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  association 
azine.  The  dates  and  locations:  Februi 
16,  Elizabeth;  May  4,  New  Brunswick;  li 
vember  10,  Atlantic  City.  Something  ma 
than  incidentally,  the  issue  sets  a  hi| 
standard  of  typographical  excellence.  ’ 


Annual  Report  in 
March-April  Review 

In  order  that  this  issue  of  the 
REVIEW  might  be  especially  plan¬ 
ned  for  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  Convention,  the  publicatioa 
of  the  Annual  Report,  which  usu¬ 
ally  appears  in  the  February  issuer 
has  been  postponed  to  the  Marcln 
April  issue  of  the  REVIEW.  That 
issue  will  appear  somewhat  earlier 
than  usual. 


BASS  .  .  .  Imta, 

<An  •dooli  S1SO.OO,  400  W«i  (wim  Aa 

powd^  Aaipfo  16  iMi  Pmnooi  wuh  el  iMhMi  « 
orly  $99  so.  TnJ  eloMwecl  Money  beci  juendaa 

RENT  FILMS 


BASS  camera  CO. 

I79  W, Madison  SI.  Chicoq 
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UALITY 


UANTITY 


ECONOMY 


The  Treasure  Chest 
of  Literature 

{Ekhtl-K$ho€-Homstrik) 

This  Series  of  Readers  l 

For  Grades  Four,  Five  and  Six 
Contains — 

More  Readingr  (1700  pages) 
More  Literature  of  Quality 
More  Poetry 

More  Complete  Teacfainf 
Suggestions 

than  any  other  modem  literary  readers. 

Each  book:  92  cento,  with  uamal 
tdhool  diseotuU. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

S86  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITT 


EVERY 

CHILD’S 

BIRTHRIGHT 

in  the 
MIDDLE 
ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 


In  Vigorous  Step  with  the  New  Year 

HUNTER  and  WHITMAN’S 

THE  MARCH  OF  SCIENCE 

7th  Year:  MY  OWN  SCIENCE  PROBLEMS .  .  Ust  Price.  $  1 20 

Sth  Year:  SCIENCE  IN  OUR  SOCIAL  LIFE  Ust  Price,  $1 28 

9th  Year:  SCIENCE  IN  OUR  WORLD  OF  PROGRESS  . Ust  Price.  $1.60 


Thhi  hiw  teitbooks  interpret  science  in  the  terms  of  the  child's  own 
activities.  They  keep  pace  with  his  mental  growth  and  with  the  develop> 
ment  of  his  social  viewpoint, 

Thi  7th  year  book  gives  the  pupil  simple  knowledges  about 
the  interesting  and  useful  science  in  his  environment. 

Thi  8th  year  book  develops  his  understanding  of  the  value 
of  scientific  foots  in  improving  community  life. 

Thi  9th  year  book  emphasizes  the  interpretation  and  appti- 
eation  of  science. 


NEW  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES 


OUR  WORLD  TODAY! 


DB  FOREST  STULL 
Teachers  College 


Columbia 


ROY  WINTHROP  HATCH 
State  Teachers  Collece 
Montclair 


**Science  has  made  neighbors  of  all  natitms. 
and  justice  make  them  friends.** 


May  understandh 


The  New  Geographies  promote  international  understanding. 


They  are  also  the  newest,  most  interesting,  and  most  attract 
of  all  the  geographies. 


Our  World  Today  opens  a  new  era  ior  progressive  teachers  ol 
geography.  Old  fashions  are  being  dis^ded  for  the  modefli 
ide^  of  this  new  series. 


Interest  as  well  as  newness  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  Our  Wortt 
Today.  Every  page  shows  the  skill  of  two  teachers  who  knom 
from  experience  how  to  make  geography  interesting  to  childrsfl 


